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‘LONG AGU. 





BY RITA. 





Oh ! those days of long ago, 
How I love to linger o’er them, 
Sweetly through their channels flow, 
Carrying mem'ry ewift before them, 
Days of old, how much of gladness 
Filled my heart in that dear time, 
Never thought or fear of sadness 
In thy happy, happy cilime. 


St.ll as then the river glides, 
Peaceful river, calinly flowing, 
From its gently rippling side, 
Life on every hand bestowing. 
Forest glades and valleys teeming, 
Waking thoughts to higher birth, 
Golden sunsets sweetly gleaming, 
In a soft good-night to earth, 


Long ago ! how sweet the pause ! 
*Mid the busy scenes around me, 
Dearer far to me because 
Of the cares which now have bound me, 
All the friends of earth may perish, 
Loved ones towards ine cold may grow, 
But my heart one thought will cherish-- 
Tis the days of long ago. 


LADY LINTON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE NEMESIS OF 
LOVE,’ ‘“‘BARBARA GRAHAM,”’ 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 




















CHAPTER VI.—[ConTINUED. } 
T seemed to me quite natural that he 
should take my affairs in hand, and I did 
not attempt to argue with him as to the 
advisability of leaving the square. 

To tell the truth, I was more concerned 
at the moment as to what he would think 
of my new bonnet and gloves. 

We went to the publisher. 

His manner was tnore deferential to John 
Brown than it had been when I was alone 
(1 have olserved that John Brown’s pres- 
ence obtains respect from every one; even 
the rude nen in the street, who would 
push ime off the pavement if I did not make 
way for thein, gov out of his way, wisely, 
no doubt, for very few could have pushed 
him an inch from his path); but he said he 
must beg to decline the work so kindly 
placed at his disposal ; it was not precisely 

John Brown waited long enough for him 
to tinish the sentence; but, as heonly made 
a little gesture and smiled very blandly, 
John Brown said— 

‘‘Not precisely what, sir.’’ 

“Not precisely in my way,”’ replied the 
publisher, looking very il! at ease. 

“Why did you not say so when it was 
offered you?” 

“Oh, I do occasionally publish works of 
this kind,and, had it been by a well known 


writer, or strikingly original in design and | 


execurion, I might have ventured to pro 
duceit! But even under tbis condition the 
risk would have been enormous.” 
“Would you publish it if you were 
secured against loss ?’’ 
“Not without a distinct understanding 
that I should be held tree from moral as 











well as substantial responsibility for its | 


failure.”’ 

Jobin Brown turned to me and raised his 
eyebrows. 

‘‘Papa made a mistake,’’ I said. 

“Undoubtedly,” said the publisher. 
“There is no class of intelligent men so 
prone to make mistakes from a business 
point of view as literary inen. 

“I say nothing whatever to disparage the 


dictionary ; the author may be as correct as 
Euclid and as talented as Buckle, but he 
A wrong | af Le s altent to suCU a 
work as this 
‘*‘He is not alone in this. I could take 


you to the British Musouim and point out a 
dozen nen of undoubted ability and ac- 


knowledged learning who are literally | 
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starving because they will use their brains 


to a wrong purpose,”’ 

“From a business point of view,” said 
John Brown curtly. “Be good enough, if 
you please, to have these packets brought 
out to my cab."’ 

It seemed as if nothing could dishearten 
me now, and, a8 soun as we were in the 
cab and moving, I forgot the pang of regret 
I had telt for my dear father’s wasted 
life. 

As for the failure of the book so far as it 
concerned ny prospects, that did not dis- 
tress ine In the least. 

John Brown seemed much more happy 
than I. 

“Shall we try another publisher,Gertie?”’ 
he asked. 

“No,” I said; “we have tried the best. 
It would be only a waste of time arda 
source of little worries and disappointinents 
if we went toall the rest, one after the 
other. W. Z. was quite right perbaps.”’ 

“What sball you do?” he asked very 
gloomily. 

“TI think I could teach childaen, 
were not too clever.”’ 

“I don't think I care greatly for that szg- 
gestion. Try another.”’ 

“I fancy I might learn to be a good nurse 
in tine, There are a great many hospitals, 
aren’t there?” 

“Oh, lots !’’ 

“If I hadn't to look at any very dreadful 
operations——”’ 

“Try again, Gertie.”’ 

I thought for a few minutes, and then I 
said— 

“What do you think of my going into a 
bar ?”’ 

He turned his head and looked at ime in 
blank astonishment. Then— 

“Good heavens !’’ said he. 
that notion into your head ?”’ 

“Kitty Burnes was in a bar, and 
Drelincourt says I am just like her.” 

‘Miss Drelincourt made a very great inis- 
take. You’re not at all like Kitty Burnes, 
and never can be, thank Heaven! 
hind a bar!”’ he exclaimed; and then he 
burst out into a loud laugh. 

After that I dared not suggest going into 
aimilliner’s, because that had been Miss 
Drelincourt’s business ; but I hinted that I 
could use a needle well. 

*T suppose the best thing, after all, will 
be governessing,’’ said he; but you'll find 
it a horrid kind of life, Gertie.’’ 

“You don’t think I expect to 
happy as I am now ?”’ 

“The majority of girls think that’s all 
they are born for.”’ 

“Ah, they are young ladies,’’said I. 

‘“*Yos, that’s just what they are--young 
ladies,’’ he said bitterly ; and then I recol- 
lected his repugnance. 

“And you think you would like to teach 
children as well as anything ?% 

“Better than anything else,”’ 
plied. 

“Then we will take the first steps at 
once.”’ 

He thrust up the little trap-door in the 
top ofthe cab and said “Printing-House 
Square’ to the driver, who turned his 
horse round and drive in a different direc- 
tion. 

When the cab stopped again, John Brown 
got out, 
tive minutes, he came back and told me 
that the next morning the world would 
know that I wished to be a governess, ex- 
plaining to me that he bad put an adver- 


if they 


“What put 


Mise 


be always 


1 then re- 


tisement in the Times. 
“Lombard Street,’’ he said to the driver; 
and away we wert again. 
Street went into a bank 
ie pppe lor oariy er I on 
Ag he cauie iroin the Lank to tue cab, he 
was followed and overtaken by a little 


stout gentleman with a shaven fat red face 
and very aiff slirt-oollar, 


You be-4 





and, after being absent for about | 


They ‘spoke afew words, shook hands, 
and separated. 

After luncheon we went out for a walk, 
the afternoon being beautifully fine and 
bright, and looked at the shops, which was 
a very great pleasure to me, but must have 
been rather tedious to him, though he 
showed me no signs of impatience, and 
actually made ime stop to look at some 
bonnets, which could not possibly be of any 
interest to him. 

But in little things, just as much as in 
great, he was generously considerate of my 
happiness, I found. 

Then we entered a picture-gallery, which 
opened a new field of wonder and deligut 
tomy mind; and I thought 1 could say 
there for ever and talk with John Brown 
about the beautiful things we saw without 
growing tired; but I found that my 
head ached by the time we left to go to 
dinner. 

I said nothing about it. 

His quick eye detected what [ wished to 
conceal. 

‘You are tired, Gertie,”” said he. ‘Do 
you want to see your beloved fields and 
breathe the pureair again ?’’ 

“T want nothing,’’ I said. 

“Nothing ?” 

I shook tiny head. 

I was not forgetful of the friends I loved 
at Neufbourg; yet I thought how wretched 
I should teel to be transported to that stiil 
village and begin again the old life, with its 
dull routine of little duties, its irritating 
jealousies, its petty prejudices and purpowse- 
less existence. 

“Nevertheless I think we shall spend to- 
morrow among the water-lilies.’’ 

To bein the country with John Brown— 
that was another thing. 

I started from my chair—we were dining 
in the private room—and clasped my hands 
with delight. Hesaw how pleased I was 
and siniled. 


“Come here, Gertie,’’ he said, in a tone of 


fervent tenderness. 

I put ny napkin on the table, and went 
round to his side, wondering what he want- 
ed me for. 

But bis manner changed suddenly, and, 
pushing back his chair, he rose, turned his 
back upon me, and looked toward the open 
window, 

“Fetch my pipe, Gertie—it’s on the 
chimney-piece, I think,’’ he said, almost 
harshly. 

We went out on the nalcony, he smoking 
his pipe, and we looked down und watched 
the people flowing In an endless stream 
along the street below, and gradually we 
caine totalk in our usual unconstrained 
way about what we saw. 

But it was a long while before I ceased to 
wonder what had passed in his mind while 
I was in the course of going Ww his side, and 
why he wished me to go to hiin, and then 
why his tone so suddenly changed. 
now I cannot understand it. 

A waiter cune while we were on the 
balcony to know if he should light the 
gis. 

“Yes, said John Brown. “And now, 
Gertie, as you had better be up and dressed 
by eight to-morrow morning, go to bed 
now.” 

“Are we going into the country?’'I asked 
with some hesitation. 

“Yes; there'll be no answer to the adver- 
tiseinent to-.norrow. After that there is no 
knowing what tnay happen; the holiday 
will be ended, and your troubles taking a 
uew departure perlaps. Good night.” 


He gave ine bis hand without changing 


his attitude, and kept his pipe, the or 
thing he has which I dislike | 
evt 
Is i ppos Vas ac 4 
that lepressed erta y 


fakt sad and disappointed as 
| POO, 
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Yesterday we went to Pangbourne,a little 
Village on the Thames, where the river is 
more lovely than anything at Neufbourg, 
or between there and Noailles. 

We had luncheon ata lovely little inn, 
quite unlike the dirty auberges in Noriman- 
dy, where you inust eat ata table without 
acloth, and with your own pocket-knite. 

Everything was clean and fresb and 
quaint, and through the open window we 
could look at the river bordered by beauti- 
ful trees that hung right over the water,and 
see the ducks swimming among the rushes 
and the boats lying all ready for us to choose 
from, and the leaves of the convolvulus 
trained up the window, which swayed gent- 
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ly in the sof air that just tempered the 


heat of the blazing sun. 

Oh, it was beautiful indeed ! 

And there was a lovely currant-and- 
raspberry pie, which inade ine feel that, 
with, all my quickness at cookery, I bad a 
great deal to learn yet, for nothing I have 
ever made or eaten in France could at all 
compare with that pie. 

If I told all that bappened during the day, 
I should not finish writing to-day, nor w- 
morrow either. 

We had tive prettiest little boat I could 
find—for Jolin Brown left the choice to ne 
—but not the sinallest,for I teared that John 
Brown's great weight would surely sink it; 
and I was told how to steer by pulling the 
ropes attached to the rudder; but I could 
not think of them for two minutes together 
for every stroke of the oars brought some 
new beauty of the river into sight, and I 
could think of that only. 

If Jobn Brown had not been accustoined 
to ships, 1 fancy we should have been run 
ashore very often; but he kept the boat 
straight despite ine, and could do just what- 
ever he wished to do. 

I found some most beautiful large white 
water-lilies, and it seemed a shaine to pull 


| then up out ofthe water that they inade 





Even | 


to look #o lovely; 
sale. 

And then I rowed. 

At first I made a dreadtul business of jt; 
but, after a while, under John Brown's 
guidance, I got to row without burting my 
knuckles, and the banks ceased to go the 
wrong way—a little, 

We were very bappy and gay. 

While I was rowlng, Jobn Brown, who 
satin the back seat and could look up the 
river, exclaimed suddenly— 

“Oh, confound it!’—and then, 
his jacket, which hung on the back of the 
seat, over his head , as iftoshield his face 
from the sun, be said, he said, “Pull away 
steadily, Gertie—a little harder with your 
right.’ 

The next minute a long narrow boat shot 
past, rowed by three ladies and three gen- 
tleinen, and steered by afourth gentle- 
man. 

The ladies were dressed iu white flannel, 
with blue trimmings and straw bata, 

They looked very bard at me, and the 
gentieman steering turned round whem 
they had passed. 

‘Let ine know when they're out of sight” 
said Join Brown. 

It was clear that he knew the people, and 
I think that the gentleman had recognized 
hitn, and that all suspected who he was. 

This nade ine feel very uncomfortable 
foratime, thinking that John Brown was 
asbamed of ine iu iny poor black frock; but 


but I took soine all the 


pulling 


I think that] did him wrong to suspect that, 
and thatit was only his strange horror of 
ing ladies which made uxious to 
ercape Oobserval 
l as iar 
accus 
» 

Oxercise extremely 

It was inuch easier going down moreoveP 


Se ae ene ent 
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as there was no disagreeable current totwist 


the boat in among the reeds and catch hold 


ofthe oar when onedid notexpect anything 
of the kind, 

‘The sun was setting as we reached Pang- 
bourne, 

The alr was clear and still, and adelicious 
mellow light softened the view. 

High up in the air swallows were skiiwn- 
ining with sharp cries; a few swept swiftly 
over the water,touching it with their breasts 
fluering upwardsand away; guats yave 
promise ofa fine day on the morrow; the 
dueks were still busy amongst the reeds; 
there was» wound of falling water that came 
from the weir. 

‘There was a simellof wild-thyme and new 
hay—there was something to delight every 
nenSse, 

Ielept in asweet little chamber, with a 
low ceiling and a latticed window that look- 
ed out towards the mill. 

Inthe mourning, quite early, 1 was awak- 
ened by the swallows, 


They bad a row of nesta built under the | 


eaves, and from each a little black head 
poeped out through the hole in the side ; 
and there was a ypreat 
the parent with asbarp ery cry swept up to 
the _ octane family within, and then darted 
off again fora fresh supply. 

The river looked very sort and 
with athin veil of mist spread over the 
water, 

No one was moving,and I was wondering 
whether | should dress, when a church 
struck four 

I creptinto bed and fell asleep. 

When I woke again, the sun waa shining 
through the window; and now, as IT peeped 
outotthe window, I found that the mist 


was gone, and everything stood out sharp | 
nod clear and particularly bright and happy- | 


looking. 

The swallows were still very busy. 

There were saw yersat work near—I could 
hear the long sweep of the saw through the 
timber. 

A inan was mopping out the boat we had 


used the day before, white the ducks foraged 
round and about forthe morsels of biscuit I | 


had Jet fall in the boat, 

I wanted to yet dressed, yet Lecould not 
petaway trou the window until I caught 
sightof John Brown coming down the hill 
with great strides, 


Then I felt ashamed of my laziness, and 


lost not another moment in dressing. 

I went down into the room below, where 
the snowy white table-cloth was spread and 
the breakfast-things were laid out—large 
cups and saueers of homely earthenware, 
and forks with steel prongs, but all very 
Dbrightand clean, and a big brown loaf that 
nade ine hungry to look at it. 

‘The window was open, and a wholesome 
fresh breeze walted the hanging foliage of 
the convolvulus and one or two great pur- 
ple blooms, just opened, to and fro, 

The good-looking fresh-colored old land- 
lord eame and asked me if L would have 
the bacon cooked, and I said “Yes, by all 
means, thinking of iny own hungor rather 
than of John Brown's convenience—as I 
told bin afterwards. 

I leaned on the sill of theopen window 
aud Jooked at the lovely river covered 
With a ripple that set the boats dancin 
yaily; and, while IT leaned there, with 
an inexpressipie feeling of gratitude and 
happiness in ty heart, John Brown came 
upon the outside with a pleasant sinile on 
his handsome Open face, 

llis head came only as high asthe window 
sill, and he had to look up atine as he said 
good imorning. 

He looked handsomer than ever that day 
Tthought;: and IT would bave given the 
world to putiny artys round his neck and 
kiss hiss as TL used to kiss my dear good 
father. 

“Ifyou were only iny sister!" 
Koftiv, Stull holding my hand. 

“And if you were only my brother! I 
thought; but | dared not say so, 

And wiy face flushed and mny heart beat 
faust, ana a numberof thoughts rushed into 
inv head whieh made it giddy. 


he said 


Wiyv ehould there be constraint between 
UA OSL because Wo happened not to be of 
one mother ? 

| thought. 

Why, I love him like the dearest 


brother and he loves ine likea sister—why 
should we not sav soand kiss? 


That seemed so natural at the moment; 


vet the very thought of his kissing my lips | 


iade me tremble so that l knew it 
somehow be wrong. 


He put bis lips tomy hand and let it go, 


must 


turning bis head away and looking up the | 


shining river in silence, 

Just then the landlord bustled into the 
room and set down atrav; and as I turned, 
ITsimelt a delightful smell of eoffee and 
toasted baeon that diverted ny thoughts in 


unew direction. 

“Oh, come in quick! IT said to Jobn 
Brown. ‘The breakfast is served; and I 
xin so hungry P' 

I think IT ate almostas inuch as he—which 
is Saving a srreat deal for iny appetite—and 
there was no turther constraint between us, 
but we laughed and talked as usuch as wat- 
ing and drinking would allow, he tellin 
me of what he had seen in his walk, and 


describing to him the wavs of the 
tiring #Wwallows. 

After breaktast we took the boat and 
rowed duwn to a place called,] think,Maple 
Durham, where Some artists, with white 

reiias ver Lin were a ting. And 

} do not wonder t tt ’ se that spot, 
= = 

7 6. we 

vd Ay y rne 

od - b 4 and took the next tra t Lon 


dion. 


Jobu Brown thought I should be grieved 


go back to London; but 1 was not, for it 


deal of noise when | 


gray, 


never- | 





THE SATURDAY 


- -—— oo 
' 


seeined to ine that wherever I went with 
bim I saust be happy—the happiness differ- 
ing only in kind. 

Nevertheless | was sad before the day 
Was over. 

At the hotel a letter was given to me. 

This is 4 copy of it— 


“Gauntly House, Camden Square, N."’ 
—printed in gold letters. 

“Mrs, Gauntly Gower"’—written ina very 
scratchy angular large hand, about three 
words in a line—“having seen Miss Gra- 
hain’s advertisement in this morning's 
Times, will be pleased to see her at the 
above address with regard to instructing 
her children in the Freneh 
et-catera, between the hours ef twelve and 
three o'clock to-morrow or the day follow- 


ing. 
“July lst, 188-."’ 





I handed the note to Jonn Brown in si- 
lence, my heart sinking at the thought of 
separating from him, which was of course 
unreasonable and wrong; but I could not 
help it. 

“If the namina can take some lessons in 








language | 


EVENING POST, 
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1 omy fearing I khow what, and held 
la my hand 4 bim. ite took it, and, 


holding it tenderly, said— 
You will wp t0-thorroet? and see about 


i the engagement ?”’ 
Yen.’ 


“ys 1ppone u will take up your 
yenidoncs 2 Oearden ware at onsen a 
week or ten days, say—if you accept?” 


I nodded my head. 

I could not speak now. 

My courage was all gone. 

“You will be quite safe bere. I shall 
speak tothe manageress aud see that you 
are not neglected.” 

“Are you going away—soon?” I asked, 
iny voice sounding strange to my own 
ear. 


“To-night. If yon tail to 


| or if you teel in need of help, send me a 
| few words by telegraph—‘John Brown, 


| English froin you amongst the et-ceetera, it | 


won't be ainiss,’’ be said, throwing the note 
| upon the table. 
“Well, Gertie, you'd better go to-inorrow 
/and see if you like the engagement; but 


don’t let the old wotnan impose upon you, | 


I know what she means by et-cw#tera——doing 
work thatshe ought to employ some one 
else to do. 

“Ask her what she means 
et-caatera; and let her know that, 
accept the post of governess, you 
only that which a governess does, And 
don't let ber know anything about your 
private affairs. 

“There are 
| of that woman—of a woman, 
| writes in such astvle as that. She'll ask a 

hundred thousand questions, and never 
| Stop until she has turned you inside out, or 
is quietly snubbed,.”’ 

“What can she ask tne?” 

“Oh,” he replied, with an uneasy 
| tient air, ‘I dare say she'll want to know 

what you have been doing since you came 


by that 


no bounds to the curiosity 
that is, 


to London—how you came, whom you 
know, and all the rest of it!” 
said I; “and 1] don’t 


see why I should not tell ber,”’ 

“She'll insult you if you do, and refuse to 
take you as well,” 

“Why?" L asked in astonishment. “I 
have done nothing wrong.’’ 

“Of course not; but perhaps I. have. In 
the opinion of the little wortd you propose 
to enter, it is highly improper for a young 
woman to receive any sort of help from a 
man,”’ 

“I know itis thought so in Neufbourg; 
but papa always laughed at those restric- 
tions, and said that they did not exist in 
england,” 

“IT don'tthink your father knew much 
about modern society in London. I don't 


| 
| "That's natural,” 
| 


care to talk about these things to you; they | 


inake me sick. I should like you to be for- 
ever as innocent aud ignorant as you are 
now.”’ 

“My ignorance makes ine feel very belp- 
less, Whatshall I say to this ladv? I 
can't tell lies—you wouldn't have ime do 
that ?"’ 

*[f would rather your lips were silent for 


ed passionately; then, with 
turning aside—"I told you T should do you 
no good! Look here, Gertie—there’s no 
need to inention my name at all, Tell her 
as inuch as you like about the dictionary 
and your failure in gelling it. Say that you 
have been staying at this hotel, and that, 
if she desires further particulars respecting 
your career, the most satisfactory means 
will be to write to the Cure of Neufbourg 
and Madame Piquois for particulars. And 
then you can draw yourself up at full stop, 
and decline to say anything 
subject.”’ 

With that he sauntered to the window, 
and I went upto my room totake off my 
| bounet and things. 

I nade haste to rejoin Jobn Brown ; for, 
in the first place stalaine that in all proba- 


every mnoment that was speut away from 
| him; and, next, I felt that, if I gave myself 
time to think of that parting, I sbhouid ery, 
which was what 1 wished with all my heart 
to avoid, fearing that be would misupder- 
stand me and attribute my grief to the dis- 
_ covery that his friendship had compromised 
ine in the opinion of society. 

Just as much I feared that he should un- 
derstand ine, and see that I was like a 
child over-excited with pleasure, and 
broken-hearted to think that happiness can- 
not exist for ever. 

I tried ny utinost to be gay and light- 
hearted that evening. 

We sat near the window that opened up- 
on the baleony. 

The lamp, deeply shaded, cast a circle of 
light whicb did not reach us; the reflection 
from the street was sufficient to show ime 
his face, 


A little table was between us,on which 
our coffee-cu ps stood. 

He smnoked and I talked. 

He was thoughtful aud silent. 

It is quite likely my perpetual chatter 


about little things wearied hitn;but I talked 
with a kind of desperation—just as, when 
the clouds are heavy, the wind seems to be 
trving its utmost to prevent the rain from 
falling. 


rhe shops on the opposite side of the way 
shut up. 

The throng of vehicles diminished; and 
it grew so quiet that we heard Big Ben 


strike the bour. 


“Time to say good night, Gertie,’ he | 


| maid. 


who | 


if you | 
will do | 


' 


impa- | 


| ing upinto his face like dumb creatures | 





ever than guilty of falsehood!” he exclaim. | 
impatience, , 


Marine Hotel, Dover’ will find me. But 
you are going to be a brave girl, Gertie, 
and carry out vour idea of being independ- 
ent—eh ?’’—I had dropped my eyes from 
his face, and a tear was trickling down iny 
cheek, 

“Otherwise I shall believe more firmly 
than ever that I bring evil to those whoin I 
most desire to see happy.” 

“T will be brave,” 1 said, gulping downa 
fob. “And, oh, please don’t think that any- 
thing but bappiness and good will come by 
your seeing me sometimes!” 

“That's what Il want to think; #0 good 
pigght.’’ 

J turned away, saying ‘Good-bye,"’ but 
iy voice was barely audible; and, as I 
walked from hitn to the door, the recollec- 
tion of all bis kindness from the first day of 
our meeting passed in a flash of thought 
through my mind; and then 1 felt what 
trouble would have befallen ine but for his 
help, and how terrible this beautiful city 
would have been without him, 

Thereat 
With ingratitude, for 1 had parted without 


giving him evenaword of acknowledge- | 


ment. 

l could not bear to think of his going 
away and leaving me with all that debt un- 
paid, I tarned about that very moment and 
ran back to where he stood, ineaning to say 
something suitable, 

When 1 was before him, I could find 
never a word to say, but stood there look- 


that can do no more than to express the 

love they feel for their masters. 
Suddenly every consideration 

down belore the resistless rush of my 


heart’s desires, and I flung iny arms around | 
his neck and held up my inouth to be. 


kissed. 


And he kissed iny lips twice, and then, 


having gently disengaged inv arins, led me 
by the hand to the door,and bade me “Good 
night” for the second time, 

And I went upto my room in the dark, 
and cried there as if my heart would break 
—with too much joy. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
U.ADY LINTON’S DIARY CONTINUED, 


KNOW now that I am a woinan; I only 
thought so before, when in reality T was 
still a child. 
I love! 


On, 1 could write those words a hundred | 
times, and yet feel pride and delight in re- 


peating them ! 


Love must be the beginning of woman- 


hood—indeed I think it isthe true beginn- | 


ing of life, for hitherto I have seemed to 
exist wilhout purpose, a very unnecessary 
young person, the source of inuch anxiety 
to my father, and of so little to the rest of 


' the world that my best friend would have 


more on the | 


| 


bility we must soon separate, I begrudged | 


mourned my death but little more than the | 


loss of a pet bird. 

1 knew nothing of love, except a very 
vague notion I had got by reading good 
books. 

A blind girl migLt get just as truean idea 
of stars and the young moon by the mere 
description of them. 

Girls olderthan 1 never talk of love be- 
fore their marriage—and very little after. 
wards—in Neufbourg, 

Clara Chenoux saw her Monsieur Pitou 
only three times before she became his 
wife; and 1 know she never felt for one in- 
stant towards himas I do towards Johbu 
Brown, or else she would not Lave wisbed 


that he looked less like a weaver and more | 


likea bourgeois. 

I think, if John Brown had any defect, I 
should like hitn the better for it. 

It seemed to me that love was 
vhivalry, 
tines, greatly exagyerated by poets of the 
present, 

Men and women never did anything 
generous tor love at Neufbourg. 

There is) nothing noble in patebin 
blouses, and that is the best the women di 
for their husbands; and it is not generous 


to give a wile just as inany sous as will buy | 


the necessary things at market ; 
but the best of husbands gave her no more 
and, ifste had not cheated him, she would 
never have had money to buy anything 
at a bargain when he offered. 

1 suppose I should have fallen in love at 
Neufbourg if there had been any one there 
really worth loving, fer lain sure no one 
was ever more inclined that way than I, 

No story was ever perfect, in my opinion 
unless there was a great deal about love in 


and I liked or disliked beroines in 

proportion as their conduct approached 

what 1 t igvht 1 should have done under 
ae é Lit Ss. 

| wasa stress of the theory of love,but 


I regarded it only asa theory. 
But now all thet is changed, and 
which was but romance is now reality. 
I love! 


ro 


tbat 


et that place, | 


inv conscience reproached ine | 


broke | 


| like , 
a beautiful sentiment of past | 


I know that love is not a mere dream, but 
a beautiful passion that i one with 
the ambition to be in the highest degree 
good, and the resolution va Goright always, 
and the courage to suffer, if be. 

T am sure that men and women be- 
coine heroic through love;for even Lthough 
but an ordi ir, tool that there is no 

ok from to serve him I 
in the world I would not give 
up for his sake. 

It was when our lips inet that I first no- 
ticed the nature of my love for him. 

I mistook the feeling which made me re- 
turn to hiin—it was more than gratitede ; 
that was why I was dumb, there bein 
no words that could ever express how 
felt. 

Inthe morning I had fancied I should 
like of all things to be his brother,ora man, 
that I might be his comrade and friend ; 
but at night 1 saw how poor an exchange I 
should have inade for iny womanhood and 
its dearest ties. 

I think he must have perceived that I 
loved him before I knew it tnyself. 

That is very likely; it explains his sudden 


as 
le has always been so thought of my 
happiness that he would not have Jeft me at 
this moment bad be not seen that it was for 
iny welfare he should go. 
He said to himself perhaps— 
“This friendless child has 





fallen in love 

with ine because I have been kind to her 
| and am better than the peasants she has 
known, 

“She will forget meas soon asI am out 
of sight and she sees other cultivated men. 
A love that springs into existence and 
attains its growth so quickly cannot endure; 
| it is like the empbemera whose little lite be- 
ay and ends with the sunshine of a day ; 
et it finish $o,”’ 

He told ine that, if I needed him, I was 
to send a telegrain to Dover. 

That shows that he has not any voyage to 
make in his ship. 
| And why should be stay in Dover rather 
than in London ? 

z= spare me pain, as he thinks—that is 
why. 

The more I loved bim, the more dreadful 
it would be to part froin him, and of course 
should have to part, unless we war- 
ried, 

He has thought about that,I dare say,and 
perhaps he would not marry me on any con- 
sideration ; certainly not, knowing so littie 
as he does of my character aud disposi- 
tion. 

He does not know that I shall love him 
for ever and ever, ; 

He does not know whether I ama simple- 
ton or an over-clever person. 

It is clear that he dislikes both charac- 
ters. 

He seems to hate society. 

He may think that it will please me,and 
that I could not be happy to live in the 
only way which pleases hii. 

He cannot know with any feeling of cer- 
tainty whether I have patience, or fidelity 
or truth, or any of the virtues that are 
| necessary to make a good wife. 

Perhaps he has no wish to marry any- 
body, but prefers to live a bachelor, and 
go sailing about carelessly in his ship, 
| Without any of those anxieties which 
— must feel who bas a wife and loves 
ier. 
| YetI feel sure he loves me; for his kind 
, eyes seemed to reflect just the feelings that 
were in my heart when | looked into them; 
and when I kissed him he was not irritated 
but kissed ine again. 

Without love, could he be so considerate 
for ny happiness? 

Would 4 not be 
ent? 

Oh, I am sure he loves ine! 

, And, if he sees that Iam not very silly, 
and that Iam doing all I can to be reasona- 
| ble and good, and that ray love for him 
oe grows with time, can he cease to love 
ine 

_ Then, again, if he continues to love me, is 
it not fair to a Srey that he will desire to 
have ine with him always? 

I do not think I am _ reasonable or car- 
ried away by impulse in thinking this ; 
and whatever arguments I can find 
against my hope I have considered tairly, 
yet stilliny hope exists and swells my heart 
with joy. 

I have been thinking what 1 may do to 
| be wiser and worthier of his love. 

I certainly shall not attempt to learn the 
piano, though I have had a great wish to 
, do so, and it has seemed to me that music, 

even such a8 an untalented girl may with 
patience learn to piay, would be very 
pleasant asa resource when other amuse- 
ments fail; nor do I think I shall try to 
| palut pictures, because I have no natural 
talent for that art, and, unloss one can 
paint very well indeed, itis but a selfish 
source of pleasure; but I shall set myself 
to learn German or italian, sv that, if ever 
the day coines when we go abroad together, 
he shall not be forced to regret my ignor- 
ance. 

It has just occurred to me that this isa 
very odd way of keeping a diary. 

_ In ajl that [ have written to-night there 
isnotone line of what have been doing 
during the day: but indeed the events of 
the day seem so important beside the first 
event of iny life that 1 find it difficult to fix 
| Iny thoughts upon them for five minutes 
at a tine. 
Alter luncheon, I sent for a cab to 
ine to Cainden Square, 
Pha nanageress asked me if I would 


have “a young person’’ to go with me; but 


careless or indiffer- 


take 


I declined,for I never felt more light-beart 
| 6d and courageous, aud had I on y known 
| ny way, Il would have walked to Mrs. 
| Gower's house just to prove to myself that 











nice 
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1 was no longer the helpless little simple- 
ton I bad been. 

No, I was no longeracisid; and with 
that thought, as I leaned back in the cab, a 
cloud of warm and radiant fancies of the 
most volatile and gassy kind caine into ny 
mind, of which all I have written that 
is most hopetul and brightest is, as it were, 
but the cold distillation. 

The rapid drive hel to exhilarate me 
and make wy brain giddy. 

I am rather ashamed now to think how 
contidentand self-iimportant | felt as I threw 
back the rattling doors and stepped on to 
the pavement, 

[ think I told the driver in a very haughty 
tone of voice to wait for me; Lain sure that 
I was gratified by the silent respect with 
he touched his hat. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


In The Sunbeams. 


BY M. W. PAXTON. 











raised into the seveuti heaven of beuti- 
tude by the pressure of a pair of red 
lips and a scarcely audible ‘‘yes.”’ 

After the happy event, himself and Cora 
enjoyed a year of as perfect felicity as is 
generally vouchsafed the newly-irarried. 

The first clond that appeared on their hor- 
izon came in the shape of a letter. 

Cora received it from ber busband’s hand 
with a puzzied look, for the superscription 
was evidently in a masculine hand. 

“IT wonder who it can be froin ?’’ 
inused, turning it over and over, 

“What easier way of finding out than 
opening it?” laughed her husband, passing 
out into the hall to leave his hat. 

As he re-entered the room, she put the 
letter into ber pocket. 

“It is froin Cousin Stella—she must have 
had some triend direct the envelope. Shall 
I play for you? Lhave been learning a 
new piece.”’ 

He accompanied her to the piano: 

She somehow felt disappointed that she 
did not, as was her wont, nestle down be- 
side hin on the sofa and read the silent 
points of the letter tor his edifica- 
tion. 

‘Then, too, he could not but notice the 
sliyht flush that rose to her cheek, and 
seemed to indicate that the singing was a 
inere shift to cover her confusion. 

It was the first shadow that had dimmed 
the sunshine of perfect confidence that ex- 
isted between the:n, and his inind reverted 
to it repeatedly during the evening. 

The next morning sbe expressed a desire 
to invite her cousin to visit her. 

In the cheertul days that followed the ad- 
vent of Miss Chesham,the disturbing letter 
quite passed frown ber mind. 

One day, as he entered the house, Le was 
greeted by his wife's voice. 

‘Now, Stella,”’ it said, ‘‘you are really too 
bad.”’ 

Then followed a ripple of laughter from 
Miss Stella, blended with a deeper voice 
which he did not recognize. 

As his wife introduced him to “Mr. Nor- 
strand, of whom you have heard Stella and 
inyself speak,’’ he could not help noticin 
the swift, though slight blush, that lea 
to her cheeks, 

‘Really, sir, this is indeed a pleasure. I 
count myselt Lappy in forming the ac- 
quaintance of the husband of a lady whoin 
I feel honored in being permitted to class 


(wie WENTWORTH had _ been 


she 


ainong the most esteemed of my early 
triends,”’ 

His band was cold, and its clasp seemed 
to envelop, as it were, the hand that he 


grasped, the long fingers winding about it 
with a motion like that of serpents. 

At any rate, this was the impression that 
George received, and the labored politeness 
of tne man assuined tangibility, like « suff 
ocating cloud. 

Later, he was forced to acknowledge to 
himself that Mr. Norstrand was a very 
gaat gentleman, wheu he chose to 

€. 

He was at a loss to account for his first 
linpression. 

In the days that followed, Mr. Norstrand 
becaine a not unfrequent visitor, calling 
ostensioly upon Miss Chesham, but enter- 
tained by both tbe ladies, 

George Wentworth was a sensible man, 
and had he observed nothing unusual in 
his wife, would have regarded these visits 
with undisturbed equaniinity. 

But he could not fail to see that the lack 
of contidence between them was daily on 
the increase, an ever-broadening gulf of 
coldness and constraint. 

Their accustomed cares at meeting and 
parting was passing into a mere form. 

And yet though it lacked its wonted 
waruith and freedom, there was a quiver of 
tenderness in ber lip as it touched his, and 
her eyes followed him, when he left her, 
with an appealing look that baunted him 
all day. 

Once he found her in tears, 

“Weeping,” he said. ‘What isthe mat 
ter with iny darling ?”’ 

“Oh, nothing, nothing! I feel a little un- 
wel!—that is all. 


‘*Indeed, iny head aches, But it will be 
over presently.’’ 

“What can I dofor you? Shall I wet a 
hand«erchief and place it on your fore- 
head ?’? . 

No—yes. Call Nannie, please—or,never 
[ only want restand quiet. Draw the 


curtain, please.”’ 
He di 
pegnenet. 


distress her wore. 








He was chilled and repelled by ber reti- 
cence. 

He knew that her suffering was more 
mental than sical. 

She lay cur upon the sota, with her 
face to the wall and a moistened bhandker- 
chiet resting ou ber tempies. 

The tears trickled between her closed eye- 
lids in spite of her effurts to repress thein. 

Was their flow, and the trembling of her 
forin, occasioned by the lingering tender- 
ness with which he hung over ber, adjust- 
ing the pillows, and seeking by every 
ineaus In his power to conduce to the ouim- 
fort of ois darliag wife? 

He stood for a inoment gazing upon her, 
am own stout heart shook by powerful eimo- 
tlons, 

A wild, untlefined terror took possession 
of him, coupled with a yearning pees of 
love that prompted him tothrow himself on 
his knees before her, and,bolding her close 
in bis arins, beg ber to unburden her bo- 
sou to hin. 

And yet he was restrained by a some- 
thing that took no clearly-detined shape ; 
and with a stifled sob, he hurried from the 
room, bis eyes blinded by tears that would 
not be repressed. 

Oh! could bis wife have but seen the 
quiver of bis lip and bis sone hand,as 
be. pulled his het over his eyes, it might 
have saved the.n both inavy a pang. 

But she did not. 

He rushed from the house to struggle 
with his bitter thoughts alone, 

It was with difficulty that he could con- 
ceal his repugnance t: Mr, Norstrand. 

The studies urbanity of that gentleman 
inspired him with shuddering disgust. 

He avoided all physical contact with bim, 
the mere touch of his band being sufficient 
to thrill him througb and through. 

Nevertheless, Geurge dared nut analyse 
this feeling. 

He nated himself for it, and tried to de- 
lude himself into the belief that he could 
not account for it. 

Once he thought he detected Miss CLes- 
bain regarding him with a pitying look. 

Upon meeting bis eve, she biushed and 
withdrew from the rooin, 

He buried his face in his hands,and strug- 
gled silently with a great throe of anguish 
that racked his breast. 

This was followed by a burst of rage at 
himself, and a vehement assertion of— 
what? 

His rage suddenly gave way ta terrible 
calm, while the physical wan shook as with 


an ague. 

After that he watched the servants, and 
every curions look that he detected fixed 
upon himself was a dagger that pierced to 
his innermost heart. 

Great God ! bad it come to this? 

All this time be avoided his wife as much 
sible, 

Whon in her presence, he seemed to feel 

her eyes upon him all the time he was not 

looking at ber. 

He could not bear it. 

One evening, when seeking a summer- 
house to try and inaster his feelings in soli- 
tude, he heard voices issuiug from it. 

There was a sound of sobs, and a wascu- 
line voice in pleading. 

“Oh ! fly with me !’’ it said. ‘You are the 
idol of iny heart! 

“IT have been in your thrall since our 
first happy season together !” 

There was a voice in i 

The words were rendered unintelligible 
by sobs. 

But there was another voice sounding in 
George Wentworth's ears. 

It b. gan in a low, scarcely audible whis- 
per, and rose to an eldritch shriek that cur- 
dled his blood, 

It repeated— 
“Kill ber! Kill her! Kill her!’’ 
He shrank away from it; but it rose 
her. 
{fe fled the vicinity of the suimmer- 
house. 

lt followed close upon his heels, 

“Kill her! Kill her! Kill her!” 

He expostulated with it. 

“What! Cora? Kill Cora—iny Cora? Ob, 
no! no!” 

It was midnight before he returned to the | 
house, and then he sought a couch apart | 
frown his wife. 

He could not approach ber. 

Better, indeed, cherish a serpent in 
breast tLan 

“Oh, Cora, Cora !"’ 

In the morning she met bim in the hall, 
haggard from the ordeal through which he 
bad passed, herself bearing traces of a night 
of unrest. 

Witb a cry,she ran to him and threw her- 
self upon his breast. 

“George, George,’”’ she cried, ‘‘what isthe 
matter? Where bave you been ?”’ 

Oh, that look! 

Could she be guilty? 

It must be some frighttul nightmare. 

But no! 

No woman could willingly listen to such 
words—nay, listen to them without spurn- 
ing the speaker, and yet retain ber purity. 

And this—this mere acting ! 

Oh, God ! what a depth of duplicity! 

He stood still, quivering in every nerve, 
his heart swelling until it seemed as if it 


hi 





his 





| would burst his bosom. 


not press the matter, but did as she | 


ia solicitude served only to agitate and | 


Then he put her away; but gently, for 
she was Cora still. 

“Nothing, nothing!” he said, ina husky 
voice, in reply to ber question. ‘‘Have you 
had breakfast 7 

*] cannot wait this 
lirectiy to the office. G 

The door closed after b 

It leit ber standing in the hall, gazing at 
the bard oak panels that shut bim from 


orning. I must go 


od morning 


tikes 


view. 
For the first time in their married life he 
had left her without a kiss, 





Clinging to the banister, she crept away 
to her rooin and sank into a chair, swaying 
back and forth with clasped hanus, white 
lips, and eyes fixed on vacancy. 

“Ob, cruel ! cruel !"’ she cried. ‘1 cannot 
endure it; I must tell him!" 

Was it a ory for belp? 

Might sympathy and confidence from him 
save her 

Alas! 

Stunned and paralyzed by its anguish, his 
heart bad closed itself, barring the outer 
world and shutting in its own great bitter- 
Nes», 

If danger assailed, her woinanhood must 
fight its own battle without hope of succour 
from hii. 

By dinnertime he bad, in a measure, be- 
come master of bimeeclf. 


He saw that bis unusual pallor attracted | 
attention, and finding Miss Cheshai’s eyes | 


fixed upon him questioningly, be volun- 


teered a general explanation, attrivuting | 


his preoccupation an 
diffloultios.. 

He followed this up by an announcement 
that the bueiness would cail bim frou bome 
for a few days. 

With scarcely a pang he noticed his wife 
start. 

His beart had been seared alinost into in- 
sensibility. 

Later in the day he stood opposite a flow- 
er-vendor’s, 

Chancing to look across the street he saw 
Norstrand enter, purchase a bouquet, and 
insert a daint note. 

Calling a boy,le dispatched him with the 
flowers, 

No need for George Wentworth to ask 
their destination. 

But something in Norstrand’s 
betrayed suppressed excitement. 

W bat was it? 


anxiety to business 


manner 


George felt impelled to follow that 
note. 

As be neared home, bis own pulse beat 
quicker. 


He ascended the stopstwo at a bound. 

Miss Chesham came out of bis wife’s room 
and passed himin the hall, with agitation 
ill-concealed by a low bow, 

He tound bis wife in tears, at her feet a 
scrap of paper, and a pansy broken frou its 
stein. 

She arove in inarked confusion. 

As he approached, he placed his foot on 
the paper. 

“Quiek ! iny satchel!" he said. 
miss the tram.” 


“T shali 


As he turned to do his bidding, he, by a | 


vick motion,transferred the note froin the 

oor to his pocket. 

The next moment he had hurriedly kiss- 
ed her cheek—he shrank with a shudder 
from kissing her lips—and was gone; but 
not until he had paused a moment in the 
hall and shortened the pendulutn of the 
clock, that never before bad turned 
the even tenor of its way to hold the mo- 
nents of happiness, or speed those of sor- 
row. 

“T have just learned that he will be out of 
the way. 

“Let us delay no longer. I cannot eoine 
to you now; but, as you love ine, be at the 
spring by 12 p. in. 


frown | ; 
| days,is the latest Parisian novelty. 


| vour it when the sparrow said: 


“Everything will be in readiness, To- 
morrow’s sun timust find the bird 
flown!’’ 

This was the hote thatthe husband had | 
picked up in his wite’s boudoir. 

7 * . . _ 7 


Slowly the great clock in the hall struck 
the hour of midnight. 

Its tones echoed solemnly up the stair- 
case, sounding like a knell to a pale watcher 
who stood with door ajar, waiting the sub- 
sidence of the zound. 

When silence bad resumed sway, she 
stole froin the room and crept down the 
stairs, starting like a guilty thing at every 
chance noise. 

Witb ashbiver she gained theopen air,and 
glided across the lawn, seeing danger in 
every shadow. 

W here a tountain of sparkling water gur- 
gled froin the roots of a gnarled old vak sue 
paused and looked around, 

A torin appeared froin among 
ows. 

She cried, “Ethelbert!” in a terrified 
whisper, and springing forward, threw ber- 
self into his arms, with a burst of hysteri, 
cal weeping. 

The next moment,with a piercing scream 
she fainted away. 

George Wentworth—for it was he—utter- 
ed acry in which was mingled wonder,joy 
and ineredulity. 

He drew the woinan to where the inoon- 
light fell full upon ber face, and gazed long 
upon her, as if he could scarcely credit’ his 
senses. 

Then, with a murmured—“Oh, Cora! niy 


the shad- 


| injured wife!” he lifted ber in bis arms,and 


bore her back to the house, 

As he gained the head of the stairs, bis 
wife appeared at -he door of her room, ber 
face alinostas pale as her snowy night- 


| dress. 


Seeing bim and the burdon he carried ,she 
started forward, with acry ol wouder aud 
disimay. 


“No noise!’ he said. “Sheigonly im a 
swoon. IL will explain all to you jics 
ently.’ 

When be had laid Stella Chesham on he 
bed,and their combined efforts Lad restored 
her lo conscioUsueSss, Le 1@d his é 
pw root 

( ra enaid, when be ai piace 
in achalir, "A Week VeIOTS MLelia Cale v is 


you received a letter froius her. 


“Ia there any reason why you should 


| withold from ime what it contalued 7" 


Stella said that sie was receiving the at- 


they wouid meet with the opposition o1 ner 
purents. 

“She requested me to invite her to visit 
me, but to conceal from you her rélations 
with Mr. Norstrand. And, ob, my busband 

“When you found that Mr. Norstrand 
followed her here, the continued conceal- 
ment distressed you 7" 

_ “Dear George, yes! The coldness that 

} was Sprung up between us has made me— 

oh, 80 wretched !"' she murmured through 
her tears, 

“And you 
Copemens ha 
| “Not until today. Oh, my busband ! can 

you ever forgive ine?” 

“Step I’ he said, “until you have heard 
what I bave to confess."’ 

And he took from his arm the hand sbe 
had laid there in tearful depreeation. 

“You! Confess?" she replied, in sur- 
prise. 
| “Lam unworthy a single tear irom your 
pure eves,” he began; and then, with 
shane and serrow, he laid before herthe 
working of bis mind during the past few 
weeks. 

She listened to the story without a word‘ 
only the pallor of her face and the quiver- 
ing ot ber frame betraying the inteusit, of 
ber emotions, But when he came to the 
end, and said— 

“And now can you forgive ine?" 

The blood returned to her cheeks, and 
she stood erect, her face irradiated by a per- 
ject glory of fervent love, 

“Forgive you ?" she repeated, and for all 
answer twined ber arins about him and 
fell weeping ov his breast. 

Just then a pistol-shot rang out on the 
night air. 

A inoment intervened, and a second shot 
was heard, followed by a loud halloo for 
help. 

Goates ran out, 

There, within a few yards of the spring, 
lay Norstrand, with an ugly would tno fs 
back. 

Near hiin were two officers, one of whom 
was binding up bis aru. 

The story is short. 

Although learning that detectives were 
on his track, fora forgery which he bad 
comiuiutted some time previous, be bad de- 
laved inaking his escape until he could 





knew of the contemplated 


take Stella with him. His infatuation bad 
proved his ruin. 
When traced to the spring, be bad re- 


sisted arrest, wounding one of the officers, 
to be shot in returu while atteuipting 
flight. 


—_ ©. a  #1- 


c-a-Brac, 


A “BEGGAR ON HORsEBACK.’’—An old 
nan, covered with artistic rags and mounted 
on a horse which has long ago seon its beat 
Riding 
slowly up and down the Avenues de Clichy 
he holds his own felt bat in bis hand, asking 
for altos from ali passeraly. If it ever lap. 
pens that a questioning glance is cast towards 
the beggar on horseback he caliilvretiarks: 
“Never mind, citizens; Lam old and weak, 
and it would bediffieult for meto stand and 
beg.”’ 

A CaT LEGEND.—"“Do you know why 
cats always wash themselves after a meal?’’ 
A cat caught a sparrow and was about to de- 
‘No yentle- 
man eats till he has first washed his face.’ 
The cat was struck with this sage remark, 


Bri r 


| Set the sparrow down and began to wash his 


face with bis paw, 
This enraged 
as 1 live I wil 
afterward.”’ 
| since, 

THe TuRrone.—The throne of Kuygland, 

so splendid when covered with silk, velvet 

j and gold, is, in fact, only an ‘old oak chair,’ 
over 600 years in use for tiie sane purpose, 
Its existence has been traced hack to the 

! day* of Kdward |.) ‘The wood is very hard 
and solid;the baek and sides were forinerly 
painted in various colors, and the seat Is 
made ofaslab of rough-looking sandstone, 
25 inches in length, 17 inches in breadth, 
and 1914 in thickness, 1nd in this stone lies 
the grand peculiarities of the chair. 

SERVICE IN SAXONY.—Saxony has some 
very curious laws concerning servant-girla, 
For instance, the mistress is required to 

| allow the servant one pound of butter and 

| one pound of coffee per month, or the equi 
valentin money. Ifthe servant furnisies 
herown bedding, she receives tliree far- 
things extra per nysht for so doing. Three 
Shillings per month is allowed the servant 
for her washing, and se receives five per 
cent. on all purchases she makes, She 
tnust give atmonth’s notice before leaving 
her place, and tiust Keep a book for recom- 
inendations, in which, upon leaving her 
place, her inistress is compelled to state tho 
cause of the servant's leaving, and also what 
is hier character. 

JAPANESE SUPERSTITIONS.—Japanese 
people are very Superstilious, and have in- 
nuinerable signs and tokens by which to 
reyuiate their conduct. They never sweep 


Tho sparrow flew away. 
‘ussV and he swore: “Aslong 
eat first ond wash iny face 

And cats have done so ever 


the roots Ol a bouse linitnediately riter one 
of the intnates has pet Oul Upon «a journey, 
as this would Sweep oul al the ick with 
hitu. At @ tearriayze Ceretuony neither bride 
mor t ieyrooint Wear any Clothing of @ 
pts r, jest their marriage. ‘8000 
- r is 4 
, - 
rey 
" s a 
mr Lf -% 8146 ¥ > ‘ 
hui ‘ 
Ww ken. Ilana shou . iis 


hair op tire, be will goinad. The Jupanese 
bave nuinberless ober s@upersiilious of a 


tentions of Mr, Norstrand, but feared thas | siuillar character. 








MORNING THOUGHTS. 





BY PHUEBE CAREY 





Crossing the East with golden crimson bars, 
‘‘omes the Imperial King of Day and Light; 

Aud shaken by his tread, the burcing eters 
lorep from the regal diadem of might. 

Surely the dawn was not more fair than this, 
When I 

Aud morning, blushing at ber loveliness, 
Louked down upon the young creation Gret, 

When all below was tlonvcent and when 

Toe angels walked in Paradise with wen, 


len’s roses tu frech glory buret, 


iow equally the gifts of God come down 
Tu all the creatures which hie hand hath made ! 
The beams that wake the childrenof renown 
Vall on the lowly peasanutin the glade, 
The sun that calls the eagle upto fy 
the mountaln’s height, 
Visite the lowly lark asamiling!y 
When from the vale she takes 
Might; 
Morning, and life, and sunshine, there are things, 
Which are not meant to be the wewtth of kings. 


From her proud eyrie on 


her heaveunward 


Freedom, at least, from homeless poverty, 
A svel endowed by fetters or by pain, 
Orne heart whose falth hase still been true to me 
These things are mine, and why should I com- 
pial 
Complain? 


nn’ 
Noo vather let me thankful be, 
‘Tis only man that scorns my lonely lot; 
lhe@G oO reade me «till le pood to me, 
And lwes the world has loved 
nets: 


viw 


me, though 


with her emiles and light, 


Au over-pavinewdt for the weary night? 
a 


Thorns and Blossoms 


Audis not morning, 


—— 





me , 
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hetress there. 
After all, it was perhaps as well. 
Now she would see what her rival 


like, the girl whom Lady Ryvers so vehe- | 


mently desired that her son should marry. 
All day she was rest!lenss, 


She could not give her full and andivided | 


thoughts to what she was doing. 

She repeaed over and over again to her- 
self, exch tiie with fresh wonder, that she 
wasin the home of theonly woman who 
had ever been ber rival. 


Whet would her busband say if he 
knew ? 
To what complications would it give 


rime? 

She was not much surprised to find that 
the order of the bouse was somewhat 
changed, : 

The dinner was later, and some tmagnifi- 
cent silver was disinterred; there was ua 
general air of expectation. 

Violet could have counted the beats of her 
heart; even Mra. Ingramn’s worn placid face 
was moved us Luough wilh some preat piea- 
sure, 


2 TR 
It was so strange, this meeting the grea: | to the class she detested. Yes; she bad had 


her illusions, 

Yeu,’ she replied, “Il have had some; 
but they are dead.” 

And, strangely @nough, the sweetest illu- 
sion of both had been love of the same 
man. 

Days passed on, and the two women un- 
consciously drew nearer lo each other. 

The heiress liked the beautiful golden- 
haired woinan whose fair face told a sto 
that no one yet had read; and Violet halt 


‘liked, half feared the lovely brunette who 


should—soe her family said—have been her 


.busband'’s wife. 


Was it love of her husband that shadowed 


| the face of Miss Marr ? 


| ad to live in the 


It was after sunset when Violet heard the 


sound of carringe wheels. 
She apsented herself on some pretext, not 


caring to be present when the two ladies 
met. 
She was rather frightened by her own 


it. 
her 


emotion ; she did not quite understand 
Wasitlove or jealousy that) stirred 
heart with such keen interest ? 

When the dinner-bell rang,she went into 
the drawing-room, wondering why Mrs, 
Ingram bad not sent for ber as usual ; and 
then she saw standing there a woirnan beau- 
titul asa dream, tall and stately, yet not 


proud—a graceful gracious woman with an 
exquisite tace and eyes soft and dark as 
nigghit. 


Miss Marr went up to her with white out- 


| stretched hands. 


HY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A BLACK VEIL, ‘HER | 
MOTHER'S CHIME,’ ‘“‘A BROKEN 
WEDDING RING,’ “MABEL 
MAY,” BTC., RTC 


CHAPTER NXXNV,.—[CONTINUED. ] 


OW they would all have welcomed 
(iwendoline Marr! } 
low they would have feted and 


caressed ber! 

What strange fate had brought theim to- 
wether? 

Violet knew well that the one great de- 
sire ofthe dowacer Lady KRyvers’ heart was 
to find ber mnparriage illegal,so that Gwendo- 
jine Marr inivht take ber place, 


It seamed strange to her to find Mra, In- 
acriatey Stil] Coal kino. 
‘“iwendoline Marr will be one of the 


richest heiresses in England. 
“Sie basall the Marr estates,and she will 
have all that | have to leave her. Giwendo- 
line is beautiful too, 
“You will admire her; every one does, 
She bas many suitors. She will marry well 
sote day. 


“Sho is all that I have left living in the 
world." 
Still Violet stood motionless, saying to 


herself over and over again— 
“What fate has sent me to meet Gwendo- 
ass 


line Marr? 
“DT had but one daughter,’ continued the 


old lady, ‘iy beautiful, bonny daughter 
Jean, aud Jean married Sir Randal 
Marr. 

“She died many years since, when 


(awendoline was quite a little girl; vet al- 
though a have so much money to loave her 
tuey would not letiny grandebild come to 
live with tne, 

‘Lady Jiauios 
Heaton. 

“When she has nothing better to do they 

ther come and spend a week or two with 
inv bonov Jean's daughter.” 

Violet did not wonder much that a voutng 
Drilliantwand beautiful woman should avoid 
(lueen'’s Elin if possible. 


had educated her, Miss 


“Tam alwavs well pleased when = she 
comes, Khe brings so much sunshine ard 
Drightuess with her, 

‘Now, Miss Beaton, will you attend to 


the rooum? 

“Tell the house keeper to have pood tires 
niade in them. Tell her to prépare the blue 
eulte: Giwendoline likes it.’ 

It seemed to Violet the very irony of tate 
that she should stand there, listening to 
ihe orders as to how Gweadoline Marr was 
to be made confortable, 

She was prompted more than ones to ery 
out that she would not do it. 

Why should she do anything for Gwendo- 
line Marr, whose name had been made = an 

ustruiment of torture to her? 

Then canosity to see the girl 
dowayer Lacy Ry vers wished to 
place rel,ued supreme, 

She wenc away to give the orders, and to 
tell the housekeeper to 
ready for Miss Marr. 

The nousekeepeor looked delighted when 
she heard the tutelligenea, 

“Toisatwavs a bright day 
Miss Marr eco she said. 

Violet scrutinised her eagerly. 


whoin the 
take her 


for us when 


Hits, 


She longed to Know tore aud hear more 
about her rival, but it was impossible to 
usk. 

Phe bousexeepor read the question in her 
eVes, 

“Shela \ \ civ, our Miss Marr,’’ 
she continoged, “and she bas itmore lovers, 
ls j ‘ are days in the 

enr 

~ \ et rea. 
= wu 
iistress, * t 

‘ VW ‘ Queen 8 
! i 

A hundred questions tre nl ton Violet's 


lips, but she would not ask one 


have everything | 


“Mrs. Ingram has been speaking of you,” 
she said. ‘Ll am pleased to see you; you 
ure a great Comeort to her,”’ 

And so the hands of the two 
whose lives crossed so strangely 
the first time. 


women 
inet for 


CHAPTER XAZX VI. 
FFVLERE was no previous knoweledge of 
Violet on Miss Marr's ~~ the naine 
told) her nothing. 


ot “Miss Beaton’ 


She looked tong snd lingeringly at the 
beautiful fauee before her. 
The heiress’s warn genial manner had 


touched Violet's heart ; and then, to make 
her welcome complete, the lovely brunette 
drew Violet down to a seat on the couch by 
her side, 

“You must find life very dull at Queen’s 
Kim,’ she said ; ‘you must have plenty of 
courage to bear it.” 

Something in the fair face told the 
wealthy girl that perbaps it was not so 
bravely borne, after all; there were a rest. 
lessness and a longing upon it. 

Miss Marr siniled, as she continued— 


Why did she sit bour after hour with such 
a listless expression on ber lace, with such 
a far-off look in her dark eyes ? 

Was it for love of him? 

W as it for love of him that this girl seem- 
world, but not to be of 
it? 

In the morning, when the letter-bag was 
opened, it was anusing to see how many 
letters were addeessed to the heiress. None 
ever came to Violet. 

“Whatanumber of letters, 
said Mrs. Ingram once. 

“Some are vegying-letters,”’ explained 
ber granddaughter, ‘some bills, some cir- 
culars—" . 

“And some love-letters!’’ interposed 
Mrs. Ingram. 

“Yos,"’ replied the girl, with a dreary 
sigh, ‘there are many love-letters ; those 
are the most tiresome of all.”’ 

“T should not have thought so 
ayo," said Mrs. Ingram. 

‘Lam older than my years,”’ sighed the 
heiress. 

And Violet wondered if it were love for 
Randolph, Lord Ryvers, that made her 
older than her years, 

Love often lies dormant until something 


Giwennie!"’ 


at your 


, quickens it into active life. 


“Coming to Queen's Elin alwaysseems to | 


is BO 
other 


me like coming to another world ; it 
quaint, so quiet, so out of all the 
grooves of life. 

“The first week I tolerate it; the second, 
L begin to feel dull; the third, Tam tired; 
and the fourth, Leountthe hours until I 
getaway. 

“Ll generally come at this time of the year 
and remain for amonth; then To find iny- 
self reeruited for Christinas.”’ 

Miss Marr talked 
she saw confusion and enibarrassiment 
the face of her companion, 

Why it should be so she could not think, 
bemy «a perfect stranger to her. 
“}low sStranwe It must seem 
men in the house 

in. 

Three ladies all alone—I cannot imagine 
mvthoe iore quiet and lame, 


in 


to have no 
the heiress said, laugh- 


“We shail not be able to yet up even the 
fabntestattesipt at a sensation of anv Kind, 
Sull Ptaav be grateful that vou are here.” 


'Thaty has astory,’ said Miss Marr to 
herself, wheoushe was alone; “she has a 
storvool te common Kind written on her 
face. 

Violet. on her part, watehing the heiress, 


caine to the coneluston that, with all her 
outward brillianey and brightuess, she was 
not really lappy. 

When Violet went suddenly into a reo, 
she would find her sad, very often) with 
traces of tears on her face. 

When she was otf her guard, the 
did not appear to be the same worn 
world judged her. 

For some few days after her arrival she 
was listless, and seemed to be buried in 
deep thought, and she took Little pert in the 
conversation going on around her, 

“Gwennie, vou have lost vour high 
spirits,’ Mrs. Ingrawn said to berone day ; 


heiress 
the 


| “vou do not laugh and talk as you used to 
ao."" 

“Lam growing old aud steady, grand- 
Inamiina. 

‘Life loses its sweetest illusions as the 
years pass."’ 

“Keep them as long vou can,’ said Mrs. 
Ingram. ‘Once gone, they can never be 
recalled.” 

“Tam not sure that I would reeall mine 


| genius, before she kuew that he belonged | 


if 1 could,” said Miss Marr. ‘Miss Beaton 


have vou had inany illusions 

Violet paused fora moment before she 
answered. 

Hiad she? 

nil @ 7 art ae ‘ 

Yes when sie first knew r brave 
handsome young iover,when he had wooed 
berin “June's palace paved with gold,’ 


when she had first believed in him and bis 


on purposely, because | 


Violet might have lived for years without 
knowing whether she loved or hated her 





~ 





were myself! ’ cried the heiress. Then her 
=) —~ am and acrimson flame burned 
her face. 

“I did not think what I was saying,” she 
went on piteously. 

“Forget you = al that. Miss Beaton. Yet 
why should 1 be ashamed of it? It cases 
my heart, and I may trust you. 

"This is the of the one that inakes 
the whole light of earth to me, the one that 
changes earth into heaven. And yet 

” 

She broke off abruptly. 

Violet looked at r; her whole face 
quivered with pain. 

“IT never part with it,’’ 
Marr. “I have given my love, my heart, 
ny peace of mind, ny life itself, and all I 
have in return is this portralt—notbing 
more. 

*““Wasthere ever, Jo you think,a fate like 
mine? Men say lam beautiful. I have 
almost every gift this world could give me, 
and yet I cannot win the ove thing for 
which I would give them all—the love of 
that fair-faced man. 

“IT would give my wealth, ny beauty,my 
life, if butonce and for one minute he 
would take me in his arms and say that he 
loved me. 

“I have wearied Heaven with prayers. I 
think it no shame to ask for the gift ofa 

ood man’s love, and I Lave prayed for it ; 
put I have never won it. 

“The world is empty to me,” she con- 
tinued, *‘because this man does not love 
ine. 

‘It is strange what capricious, wilful, mis- 
erable mortals we arp. 

“I bave everything one would think to 
make me happy; yet the poorest peasant- 


resumed Miss 


| woman married to the husband she loves 


husband most, but for the jealousy that | 


sprang into life when she found that anoth- 
er woman loved hitn. 

She had never been jealous; she did not 
know what the feeling was like. 

The pain was quite new to her, but none 
the less bitter. 

When Violet entered the gates of Queen's 
Elin, the love that she had tor her husband 
was weak and feeble. 

Jealousy was the wind that fanned the 
sinouldering fire into fiercest blaze. 

She had noticed more than once that Miss 
Marr always wore a gold locket. 

In the morning it was half bidden by the 
folds of her bodice, in the evening it shone 
on ber fair shapely neck ; and Violet won- 
dered why ber hand sought it incessant!y. 
Whether she sat reading, talking, or think. 
ing, she nearly always held it in her 
hand, 

If any one addressed her suddenly,if any 
unexpected noise startled ber, her hand 
sought the locket or clasped it nore tightly 
aull. 

(ne inorning it so happened that Violet 
went to Miss Marr's roou: with @ message 
from Mrs. Ingrain, 

She tound her standing by the window, 
with the locket in her hand. 

It was inost elaborately and exquisitely 
chased, with a magnificent diamond in the 
centre, 

Violet saw ina moment the cloud 
her face, and asked hurriedly— 

“What is the matter, Miss Marr ?"’ 

The heiress looked up with a simnile and a 
sigh. 

“Tam in trouble, 
help me. 

“Something has gone wrong with 
spring of my locket—it will not close. Will 
you look at it, Miss Beaton ?” 

Violet took the chain and locket from her 


upon 


” 


she said; ‘will you 


hands ; and then she saw within it a por- 
trait of her husband, 
She saw laughing blue eyes, so sunny 


and so true, the cluster of her hair round 
the noble brow, the beautiful mouth, so 
tirin,vet with the sweet and gracious curves 
that belonged to a woman. 


| There is none in his beart. 


| was not this man whoin you 
the | 


A sharp, bitter pain went through her 
heart; forone moment she stood bewild- 
ered ; ler face lost all its colorand a must | 
caine before her eyes. 

Her husband's portrait ! 

Yet this other woinan wore it and = cher- 


ished it, clasped it and kissed it! 

“Do you see where the spring is iujured?”’ 
asked Miss Marr. 

“No,” answered Violet. ‘*] du not under- 
stand 4 

ller voice was so faint and weary thatthe 
heiress, in ber wart. impulsive kindness, 
took the locket and chain from her hands, 

*Ilow cruel Taito tease you !"' she said. 
“You are tred.”’ 

Then witha quick sudden gesture, she 
opened the locket again, and went on—“I 
heard you say yesterday that you were a 
good reader of character trom faces; tell 
ine what you think of that face.’’ 

lt was a curious situation, those two wo- 
inen—the fair face of the one white with 
jealousy and pain, the face of the other 
flushed with emotion—bolding between 
them the portrait of the man beloved by 
one and husband of the other. 4 





Tell ine,’ repeated Mise Marr, ‘‘what 
you think of it?” 
“It is very handsome.” 
“Ob,” interrupted the heiress,‘‘that isthe 
east of it! I am not speaking or thinking 
\ LS eautly, although to ime it isthe 
mt perfect face in the wide*world W hat 
think of the CXpression in those 
yes 
“They look as though they loved some 
one very much,’’ Violet said involun- 
tarily. 


“Ab! Would to Heaven that ‘some ope’ 


is happier than I, 

“I fixed my heart on one thing, and I 
have not attained it. I bave prayed one 
prayer ; it has been denied me. 

“All heaven and earth are dark, void,and 
dreary to ine, because the desire of my 
heart has not been accorded to me.’’ 

“And Violet, as she listened to these pas- 
sionate words, — only repeat over and 
over again to herself— 

The nan whom she loves is my husband 
and I have left bim.’’ 

“Now,” said Miss Marr, with a quick look 
at ber companion, ‘you would think it un- 
dignified perhaps to love any man after 
this fashion ?”’ 

““No,’’ answered Violet gently; ‘*I cannot 
judge.”’ 

“IT am not all to blame,’’ continued the 
heiress. ‘I adinit that I loved bim the first 
moment I saw him; but, if 1 had felt sure 
he did not and never would care for me, I 
should have tried to trample iny love under 
foot, and have avoided hii. But I was de- 
ceived.’’ 





With a sudden pang Violet looked up at. 


her. 
Who had deceived her? 


Had Randolph, who had sworn to her 
over and over again that he loved her and 
her only—had he tried to win the loving 

yassionate heart of this beautiful woman 
efore her ? 

She did not know that life held such 
terrible pain as this. 

“You were deceived?’ she questioned 
slowly. 

“Yes, but not by him—never by him,’ 
Miss Marr replied hastily. “There is not 
the faintest shadow of guile in his tace. 
Look at it. 

“There is none in his eyes. Look atthem. 
Heaven bless 
him! He would not know how to deceive 
apy one.”’ 

“Who deceived you,” she asked, “if it 
love?” And 
Miss Marr iittle dreamed that the girl's 
whole soul was in suspense as she awaited 
the answer. 

“It was not he,’ answered the heiress, 
with a loving glance at the photograph ; ‘‘it 
was his mother. I could not say with truth 
that she toid ine in so many words that he 
loved me and wanted neto be his wife: 
but she gave ine that impression, she led 
ine to believe that the great hope of his life 
was to win me—and all the time he did not 
care for me. Ido not even think he was 
much interested in me.” 

“Why did she mislead you ?"’ asked Vio- 
let. 

“ITcannct tell. Sheis very proud and 
very worldly-wise. She wanted a wife for 
her son, and she thought she could choose 
for him; and, to ny surprise, she selected 
me. Still it was not honest to deceive me, 
for it has blighted my life.’’ 

“Oh, 1 hope not!” cried Violet involun- 


, tarily. 


“Yes, it has,’’ said Miss Marr sadly. ‘1 
have wo real interest in anything. 1 go 
through a certain amount of what is called 
gaiety. I dance, sing, play, ride; I take ny 
ome in society ; I receive the flattery and 
wmage of I cannot say how many ad- 
mirers; I hear myself called beautiful, a 
great heisess, a queen of society—and all 


_the time my heart is dead, dead as the 


| back the phok 


leaves that fall in autumn.’’ 

*But,’’ said Violet, “I do not understand 
how any one could have deceived youin a 
tnatter of that kind. I should havethought 
your own heart would have spoken.” 

“My own heart blinded me,’’ she an- 
swered, with asigh; ‘‘vet,now that I come 
to think of it,I marvel that I built so much 
upon so little. IT admitthat I loved Ran- 
dolph at first sight; but he never misbed 
me by affecting any unusual interest In 
Would interest you to hear ny 


Story ? 


ine. 
ed Vio rankly ; **nothing 
would interest ie more.’’ 

‘Then,”’ said the heiress gently, 
down and listen to it. No; do nut give me 
raph. Hold that in your 
bands. Exauwine closely the beautiful seu- 


Va ’ f 
| be | rep et 
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nitive face which is the only excuse I have 
tormy weakness. When i weigh all the 
circumstances, I feel that I may somive 
myself any amount of folly;” and Miss 
Marr paused for a few moments before tell- 
ing her story. 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 

AM an only child,’ began the heiress. 

“My father, Sir Randal Marr, was a 

very wealthy man. Late in life he mar- 
ried my mother, Jean Ingram, who died 
soon after 1 was born; and I am the sole 
representative of two wealthy and powerful 
fainilies—bard enough for one solitary girl, 
is it not? 

“When grandmamima here dies, many 
thousands will come to me; but, oh, Miss 
Beaton, noney will not bring me any hap- 
piness—all the money in the world cannot 
purchase love, and it is love that I want! I 
lave too much wealth,” and the girl sighed 
wearily. 

“I have lived amongst my relatives, all 
good, kindly, worldly ple. 

“J made my debut in the fashionable 
world when I was just seventeen; I am 
twenty-two now, and far more tired of lite 
than mary a woman of sixty. You see, I 
have not had theone great desire of iny life 
granted. 

“I was very young, very happy and light 
of heart when Lady Ryvers invited me to 
Ky verswell. 

“She had said little about her son, but 
just at thattime he was at home. I re- 
inember how and where I first saw him— 
this man whom 1 love so well. 

‘*] saw hiin first on the broad terrace at 
Kyverswell. I shall always picture hiin to 
inyself as I saw him then. He was watch- 
ing the sun set over the broad beautiful 
river; there was « glorious light on his face 
as the sun’s rays fell upon him. 

““My heart seemed to have found rest, to 
have gained its home. Lady Ryvers intro- 
duced us, and then proceeded to tell me be- 
fore hitn how amazed she was that he would 
persist in painting. 

‘* ‘He is never happy away froin his pal- 
ette and brushes,’ she said; ‘he looks at 
ovesreae with the eyes of a painter, in- 
stead of with the eyes of an ordinary ian; 
he sees nothing but color and form,’ 

‘¢*It is a libel, Miss Marr,’ Lord Ryvers 
laughed ; ‘the difference between the eyes 
of an artist and those of an ordinary man, 
aS wy mother expresses it, is that the artist 
sees tmnost.’ 

“*Do not let him beguile you, Miss 
Marr,’ said Lady Ryvers, smiling at ine, 
‘Ile seems pleased to see you; but he is 
studying your coloring ; he thinks you are 
like the work of Titian or a Velasquez.’ 

“From these lew words sprang a long 
conversation. 

“1 had inet no one like him. True, I had 
seen plenty of nen, some handsome, sore 
clever, and some accomplished ; but this 
one seemed to be perfect. He was noble- 
man, gentleman, scholar, poet, and artist 
combined; add to that the charm of a 
handsome face and gracetul 
even then vou have but a faint idea of Lord 
Kyvers as 1 knew him. 

“All iny heart went out to him, and,alas, 
it has never come back to me! Perhaps, 
had [ been more like other girls, had I had 
home, parents, sisters,I should not have 
trusted all ny life to one venture; I should 
not have been so quick, so eager to love. 


“The knowledge that I was to be in the 
house with him for some few weeks filled 
iny whole soul with happiness. My pres- 


ent self looks back to that bright young 
self as to another person. With my dead 
heart, I think I cannever bethe girl who 
found the very light of the sun changed 
because she had learned to love. 

“Lady Ryvers deceived me by continu- 
ally repeating little phrases to ine that her 
son had used in speaking of me, and she 
yave to thein a different meaning, a differ- 
ent interpretation from that which he in- 
tended. 

“I do not believe now that he ever said 
he loved ine, or expressed any desire to 
inake ine his wife ; but she gave ine to un- 
derstand that he did sv. 

“ ¢My son thinks so inuch of your taste, 
Miss Marr ;' -My son will not decide until 
you have given your opinion, Miss Marr,’ 
was what she was always telling ine. 

‘To ine she nade no secret of her 
wishes. 

*¢ *T should like you for iny daughter-iu- 
law,’ sue would say; ‘and I have every 
reason to hope that ny wish will be grati- 
tied. 

‘* ‘My son is not of age yet; but when he 
ishe will say in words what he now 
thinks.’ 


own 


‘*Miss Beaton, winat should you have 
drawn from such words ?” 
“A certain conclusion that Lady Kyvers 


, 


wished you to marry her son,”’ answered 
Violet, “but not that the son himself had 
the saine thought.”’ 
‘You are quite right ; 
love that misled me. 
“If the same thing had been said to ine 
of any one else, I.sheould have been mivst 
indignant—indeed I would not have listen- 


it was my own 


ed to it. 
“It was but second-hand wooing at the 
best. Lady Ryvers was so clever, 80 skil- 


ful, that, without clothing the ideain words 


she gave me to understand that he did not 
think it prudent to say anything of her love 
marriage until he was of age. I was 
} na 

I sray sell up t 1 [oO S| Jise 

M4 UAVE K “ A 
lence are as iar apart as e . € 
paid the penalty Iness ¢ 
happiness of mnv whole . 

“What the heart wishes it soon be 
lieves, 

**Deceived by Lady Ryvers, I really be- 


lieved that Lord Ryvers cared for ine, and 


manner, and | 





that when we were both older he would 
ask me to be his wife. 

“True, there was nothing lover-like in 
bis manner. 

“He taiked to ine about pictures because 
l loved them; and, when 1 found that 
painting wasthe one thing ter which he 
cared inost, I studied it. 

“Not that I tried to paint; but I read the 
livesof great artists, I read what clever 
men wrote of them, so that when he spoke 
of anything I could understand all his re- 
ferences, 

“He was delighed. He has sisters ; but 
they either did not care for such subjects, 
or it had been an express wish of y 
Ryvers’ thatthey should not encourage 
him in the matter of art. 

“The only time when she seemed to tol- 
peteadd yopon was when Lord Ryvers dis- 
cu it with me." 

How much better this woman had loved 
him than she herself had done! 

The rich heiress had studied the things 
he loved, whilst she had never dreamed of 
so doing. 

She had even at times felt linpatient with 
his devotion to art. 

The contrast struck her in a most forcible 
manner. 

“I know,’’ continued Miss Marr, “that 
that was the tie between us, T ain sure now 
that nothing else was in his mind. 

“He would ask me to join him in his 
rambles through the woods; but it was 
never to inake love to ne—only to talk of 
the coloring of the leaves and the springing 
grasses, 

“We spent hours by the beautiful reach 
of the river, by the well in the grounds; 
and, when he returned, Lady Ryvers met 
us always with the same asinile. 

“But I knew he had never inade love to 
me; we had talked of various things, but 
never of love. 

“Tt was during these hours that I found 
out that Lord Ryvers wasone of the most 
roinantic of men, that he had the soul of a 


et with the genius of an artist. I loved 
1im inore and more. 
“With every sun that rose and set my 


love grew deeper, stronger, firmer, and iny 
heart 80 one with his that I can never take 
it from him. 

“It he had been vain, a8 many young 
men at that age are, he must bave read iny 
secret. 

“T was often ashamed of the love light in 
ny eyes, of the glow on my face—often 
most terribly ashamed;but ho was serenely 
unconscious of 1t all. 

“Tf he spoke, andthe sudden sound of 
his voice seut the tell-tale blood to my face, 
he would tell me that I had the rieh color- 
ing of a Velasquez; if emotion drove the 
color from iny face,he would say that T had 
changed into a Greuze;but he neither kuew 
nor dreained that the change of color was 
for him. 

“We were together for seven we6éks—not 
long, vou will think, to influence a life; I 
have known little happiness since; then iny 
visit ended. 

“We inet again at Christmas, at Holt Cas- 
tle—Lady Ryvers,with her son,and daugh- 
ter Marguerite, were there—and there iny 
hopes were confirmed, 

“Not by him, though; he was always the 
same—kind, gentle, and chivalrous in his 
manner, interested in our conversations, 


but never 60 much as breathing the word 
‘love.’ 
“Tt was at Holt Castle that Lady Rvyvers 


opened her heart tome. She told ime that 
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her dearest wish wasthat I should be iis. | 
tress of Ryverswell, and that she was sure 


Randolph loved tne, 


“She was equall7 sure that, when he was | 


of age, he would ask me to be his wife. She 
told ine that she had peculiar ideas of tar- 
riage; but I have discovered since then that 
they were of a very different kind from 
what I expected. 

“Lady Ryvers was very cruel in talking 
to me after this fashion. She would speak 
of the time when I would be inistress of 
Ryverswell, as though it were a certainty. 
One day I ventured to say to her: 

“*You speak as though I were engaged 
to your son, Lady Ryvers, whereas he has 
never said one word of love to ine—never 
one. 

“ ‘He will do so,’ she said smiling, ‘when 
the right time comes,’ 

“Then I asked her, shyly, why she was 
so anxious that ] shouid suarry hitn, 
she told ine trankly that ever since she had 
heard of and seen ine she had wished ine 
to be her son's wife. 

“+¢Not tor money, dear,’ she said, ‘al- 
though a fortune like yours gives influence 
and has great advantayes—it will help Ran- 
dolph to make a position for himself second 
to none in the land. It is because you are 
in every way fitted tor him. You have 
every one of the gifts and advantages that I 
desire tor him; you bave not one of the 
draw backs that would have grieved ime 
not one.’ 

“It was verg consoling;but I should have 
valued one word of love fromitbe eon tore 


than al] these overtures from the mo 
ther. 
“We were toyetherthree weeks at Holt 


Castle; adding those to the seven I spent at 
Rvverswell, I count in iny life ten happy 
weeks. 


“Some bave ten happy vears—sorme have 
a whe le happy ife; I have had perfect 
PeKS, 
Pp . . " 
1¥ on 
Its - ‘ as M 
but what ain | to do? | 
love; 1 cannot recall it. It is not my fault. 
There aie some thitnys irresistible, and this 
18 One. 


and | 


if Teould. Do 
will do tor me?’ 

“No,” said Violet. 

“Tt will kill me sooner or later. No one 
can live with a broken heart; and imine is 
surely broken.” 

Then Violet wondered more and more. 

This was bow Monica had spoken. 

She asked herself if Randolph had 


out telling herhe loved her, would her 
heart have broken, would she have felt as 
though all life was ended? 


left | 
her, had gone away fromm St. Byno'’s with- | 


And this time there wasa thrill both of | 


pain and pleasure in ber heart as the answer 
came. 
She was beginning to think differently of 


her husband, viewing hiumiin the light of | 


another woman's love, 

“The strangest part of the story is yet to 
come,” said Miss Marr. ‘Lady Ryvers 
wrote to me in the month of April,and told 
mesthat her son had asked, as a special ta- 
vor, before he settled in life, that be might 
have one year for a sketching tour. 

“He had promised her that, if she would 
continue her adininistration of his estates, 
and extend ber reign until the expiration 


of that time, he would willingly attend wo | 


the duties she was most anxious to urge 
upon hin, 
“That wasin April. In June I went to 


Ryverswell, Of course he was absent, and 


the difference was as great as between night | 


and day. 

“Still Lady Ryverstalkadto me in the 
saine fashion—of what I should do when I 
went to reign over the grand old house 
where she had been mistress so long, 
what plan of life she wished Randolph to 
pursue,” 

Again came the mingled sense of pain 


and pleasure, 80 new to Violet, at the 
sound of her husband's nameon ber rival's 
lips. 


“This autuinn,’’ continued the heiress, ‘I 
was staying with some friends near Ryvers- 
well, and I heard some strange rumors 
about the young herr. 

“Atlast ITsaw Lady Ryvers, and = she 
raved of ine so urgently to go to her at 

tyverswell that Lcould not refuse. But, 
ah me, what a different place it was! 

“A blight seemed to have fallen over 
it. Lady Ryvers looked like «a wornan 
pressed down by some terrible sorrow,and, 

altera while, she told it to ine. 


“Tt was a strange story, but, knowing her | 


son's romantic nature, | cannot say that it 
surprised me.’’ 

It was by a supreme offort thet Violet re- 
frained froin speaking. 

She felt that it was her own 
was about to‘her, and, for some 
able reason, she dreaded 
hearing it. 

“Tt seeins,”’ continued Miss Marr, ‘that 
Lord Ryvers always Lad «a dread of being 
married for money or tithe—that the great 
Wish of his heart was to iarry for love 
alone, 

“That was hit dreem, just as some dream 


story she 
inex plica- 
the thought of 


of aseatin Parliament, and others of the 
Victoria Cross. It was the desire of his 
heart, the one grand ambition of his lile. 


As I have told you, he went on a sketching 
tour. 

“Ile would have no valet, no servant: he 
left all ceremony and formality bebind 
him. He dropped even his mame and title 
for atime; he wanted to realize to its fullest 
extent the freedom and charin of an artist's 


| life. 


“Tt was his whim, his fanev, his last real 
glitupse ot liberty, before he entered upon 
publiclite. No one can say that he was to 
blame. 

“While he was en his sketching tour, he 
Mind, my dear Miss Beaton, you are 
letting my locket fall!” 

The treasure had slipped from the trem 
bling bands, 

Miss Marr raised it, 
her lips. 


ahd tonelred it with 

Noting her companion’s action, Violet's 
face flushed with anger. 

Hfer husband had kissed her face a 
sand times with passionate kisses, and 
heart had not been stirred—she had 
thein very much as her right. 

Butnow, asthe beautiful lips of Miss 
Marr touched ber husband's face something 
rushed through both heart and brain, leay 
ing her faint and bewildered. 

The heiress put the portrait into ber hand 
and wenton. 

“During the sketching tour he met some 
beautiful country yirl, quite unedueated, I 


thou 
her 
taken 


believe. He fell in love withher. Neither 
hos naive nor bis rank did he disclose, He 
wooed her as a poor artist. Lady Kyvers 
does not seem to think that she cared very 
much for hin; buc ldo not believe that. 
Why, in that case, did she tarry litius ? Of 
one does not tnarry for money, it tiust be 


for love. 

“T should think this voung girl 
Lord Ky vers believing lin to be an 
working tor los daily bread. 

‘The strangest part of -he story istiiat sie 
is what you seldom find so voung a yirl to 
be, areal demmoerat, 

“She was brought up, it seems, to detest 
aud conten all aristocrats; and Randolpl, 


married 
artist 


who understood this, knew well that she 
would never iiarry liin slie Kiew fits 
Name and position. 

“He kept both secret frou: ber. 

“Lady K rs al first suspected tisat & 
Knew it, and had entrapped s 

s = 

, x 
| the end sli 

‘“Laly Kyvers says that she 
hitn allerwards, 

“It was a grows deception !’’ cried \ 


“I would free nyaelf from this bondage | suddenly, 


| pans 


5 


—_— - 


“It was nothing ofthe kind, ‘said the heir. 
eas, her eyes flashinw. 

“Look at his face there ; it is openas the 
day. No man with « face like that could be 
deceltiul. It snows—it shows,"” she con- 
tinued, wringing her jewelled hands, “that 
noone understands bin as T do, noone in 
all the wide world. 

“Deceit never entered his soul: it 
not, even as a 
heaven. 

“It was not deceit. 

“IT will tell vou what it was—the gracetul 
poetical fancy of an artiat, the whim of «a 
nan who wanted to be loved for himself 
and married for hinwself; and [aay let whe 
will declare to the contrary, that there was 
no harm in it, no shadow of guile or deceit, 
What de you candidly think yvoursel! 7?" 

And Miss Marr tixed her eyes on the pate 
agitated face, and waited for an answer. 

“What do you candidly think yoursell? ' 
she repeated, 

It was acrucial question, 
tnent. 

For the first thine since she had found out 
her husband's secret, she felt that she had 
judged him too harsnly, and had not given 
sufficient consideration to the motives which 
aetuated hin. 


could 
dark spirit cannot enter 


a trying tmo- 


“Ttunatters litthe what J think,” said 
Violet. “The girl looked at it from her 
point of view, the tuan frome bis.’ 

“The girl wanted shaking !" declared 


Miss Marr. 
For a few tninutes Violet was quelled by 
the heiress'’s sudden outburst. 


Hitherto she had felt that the wrong and 
injury were all on her side, 
She had taken no tolerant view of her 


husband's conduct. 

But to be told that she “wanted shaking’’ 
was a shock to her which brought a rush of 
color to her fair face aud lightto her eves, 

“Why do you tay that?” she asked 
coldly. 

“Why, any one could answer that ques 
tion !" declared Miss Marr, “Here is a 
girl living quiedy in the country, without 
expectations of any kind, aud a gentlewan 
falis in love with her. 

“He does not love and = ride 
men would have done ; 
play fast and loose with her, 

“Ile marries ber; he gives her the rich- 


away, 
he does 


“us 
hot 


| est dower that a king could give toaqueen, 


the first, best, and truest love of his 
What more royal dower can tap 
woman than that ? 

“He gives her one of the oldest names in 
the land and one of the most stainlcws, Fle 
gives her wealth, luxury, every comfort 
wnd delight thatany woumn could desire, 
] maintain that she ought to be yrateful to 
bitin. 

“T should have been. 

“Lonly wish to Heaven he had given ine 
one tithe of the love he has piven to her!” 

A cvorld of wistful longing shone in the 
dark beautiful tave, a world of passionate 
love and pain, 

“Why do you think she is not grateful 7" 
asked Violet gently. 

“DT Know she is not; the duwayer told ine 
about it. 

“She, this young wile, really Lady Ry- 
vers, although she seelis never to have 
used the name, was brought up in some ex- 
traordinary fashion to hate, witheut rhytme 
and reason, all aristocrats, and, when she 
found that she had married one of the class 
she hates, all her love seemed to die, 

“Lady Ryvers assured me that she be- 
lieved honestly that all the love was on bis 
side, 

“Was that being gratetul ” 


heart. 
wive lo 


“—T think, when she found what bis tar 
riage cost biin, she Otyzht to have been 
doubly grateful to him, she ought lo have 


loved him inore than ever. . 

“LT should in her place. 

‘Lady Kyvers said he never looked quite 
happy. 

“Then, after all, she left titi. 

“Lett him?" repeated Vivlet 
cally. 


theclh ant 


She wondered if this other woman eould 
hear the quick beating of her heart; to her 
it Beerned to drown all other sounds. 

‘*Y es—left hins’’—there wasa passionate 
ring of seorn in the speaker's veice ‘heft 
him; but Dinust own that she seems to 
have had great provocation, 

“Lady Kyvers had wanted meto be her 
sol S Wile , Lis tiarriage was alloyether 
distasteful to her. 

“The yirl was very beautiful ; but she 
was high-spirited and wiiful. 

‘The dowager taiight have tiade matters 
much pleasanter, but she wever tried. 

“The Ky verses are all proud people. This 
girl was just as proud, butin tie very oj 
posite direction. 

“She admired all that they disliked. ste 
contemned all that they tnost aduiurecdts ste 
did not abate one of her Bie 


pretu lices ; 
pave back co. dness tor cColdiess, i 


a 
pride, ‘ 
**Ah Ine, I would Not lave done #o jira ] 
beet in her piace hid 


“What would you have 
Violet wistfully. 
She did not like this 
drawn by another hand, 
“T. for his dear SAKE, 


thote ? 


ished 
portrait herself 
nv best to concillate thie 


I wou trampled 
f © feelin under ferst i 


thi, 
1 have 


' 


Cause s ! 
lynid she not ? 


W as it love, hate, or jealousy bat sent 
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that buruing thrill through her heart, that 
made ber long alinost to check the very 
words that caine from ber rival's lips? 

“Is was, or rather itisa sad story alto- 
gether.”” Jotinued the heiress, “I really 
think that, If tie dowayer bad seen that the 
girl loved her son, she mightin tiine have 
learned te like ber: but she assured ime 
that she did not love lin. 

“When abe saw this, when she realized 
what a fatal tioistake the tnarriage was, she, 
the dowayer, took a desperate and, | think, 
most unjustifiable step, 

“She tried to set the marriage aside. 

“I do not know on what grounds or un- 
der what plea. 

“1 oondemn the action altogether. 

“Nor can I understand iton the part ofa 
woman like Lady Ryvers, unless she were 
driven aliost to despair; but she did it. 
She thought that as her son waa not of age, 
some flaw might be found in the marriage, 
and that it could be set aside.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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BY THE AUTNOR OF “A MYSTERIOUS 
LOVER,"' “MY FIRST PATIENT,” 
ETC., ETC, 








CHAPTER I. 


T is holiday season. 

People in seaside and yachting oos- 

tumes are rushing off—east and west— 

frantic intheir eagerness to get away froin 
the heat and duat of the glaring streets. 

In the surging crowd at the Paddi igton 
railway-atation, first and fore:nost, is Owen 
Grimedale, a tall lithe young man, with 
keen, deep-set, gray eyes, thin lips, and a 
face that most persons call handsome, 

Owen has far too correct taste to affect pe- 
cullaritv in bis dress, he wears the same 
sortot light gray suitthat dozens of other 
menappearin, and the same kind of low 
felt hat. 

But, somehow, he attracts notice, and 
more than one pair of bright eyes watch 
bim as he eiyves bis way through the crowd 
and seats lhinoself at the window of a tirst- 
class railway cirringe, 

Owen isviving bimself a holiday, going 
down to Blithside, his native pinee, to visit 
his friends, and it is afternoon ere he comes 
to his journey'’s end, and reacbes the se- 
cluded village. 

The het July sun is pourdog down from a 
cloudless sky, turning the narrow winding 
riverof Pith to arill of molten silver, and 
quivering and glowing over rich fields otf 
golden-tnted corn, 

The leaves droop) motionless from the 
branches, and Owen, as he walks alony 
meditating, asis his wont, seeks every 
serap of aliide to sereen bimeself from the 
intenre heat. 

The road Jeading to his father’s 
direct from the ratlway-station, 

But Owen, after a moment's pause, turns 
Into a jane that runs in an opposite 
vourse, 

A het flush mounts to his brow, his step 
grows brisker, and prevently he stands 
glancing over the wall of Doctor Frere's 
garaen. 

Ile does not remain long undiscovered, 
A loud shout of children’s voices greets his 
Appearanesr, 

“llere’s Owen Grimsdale, Nellle—Nellie, 
here's Owen t' 

Atonece he owns himself detected, laugh- 
ingly vaults over the wall, shakes bands 
with the two boys, who tush to the pate to 
meet bitnand then advances to meet Nellie 
who is couning down the pathway. 

“Owen, what a surprise!’ 

“Kiss her, Owen—don't 
clainns Harry cousiderately. 

“You naughty boy, how dare you!" 
laughs Nellie, as she pretendsto chide ber 
brother: but whe does not resist Owen's 
lover-like embrace, 

When the first tuinult of wild joy is 
over, she reoollects that she is not quite in 
BuUllable triin to meet this very fastidious 
adiuirer of bers—he, who is 80 accustomed 
to clegantattire and fashionable ladies in 
London, 

“Oh, dear, if T could only have known he 
was comming, and tave slipped away to 
ebange my dresa!’ she thinks, 

But there is ne help for it now, 

Nelle stands beside her lover, very,very 
unhappy. 

She is just a little contused, a little too 
conscious of having on an ugly yellow sun- 
bonnetof having fruit stains on ber lingers 
and # yreat bole in ber pri.tdress, torn by 
astubborn raspberry rod. 

A blooming country blossom is 
Frere, with ber fair voung face, fresh 
round, dimpled aud peach-tinted. 

Her bair,disturbed by her labors amongst 
the froit-bushes,is a tungle of prisoned sun- 


house jis 


mind us,”’ ex- 


Nellie 
and 


Khine—ber true loving heart is beaming 
from the depths of her azure eves, 

“Come in and se mother,” she save with 
a@ Siuilie. : 

“7 bardly have time, Nellie. TWotell the 
truth, |b did notinean toeall here until I 
had been howe first; but vour two sharp 
brothers mprlecd tine ul the iy nent I looked 
over th fern 

VW 7” key L vera be ive? ’ 
. sii Sun irsery 


pat vith #, | i roses Bcenting 
the air, and modding at then row the 
flower beds as they pass, 


Mrs, Frere is in the kitchen at the back 
of the Louse. 








She is filling her last pot of raspberry-jam 
from a huge copper preserving-pan. 
The snowy kitchen table is covered with 


numerous jars of the sweet-emeliing con-— 
serve, which is begir ning to glaze on the | 


surface, with that gloss and firinness #0 dear 
to the bearts of cooks. 


She is a cheery-looking woman, warin- | 


hearted and affectionate. 

Having known Owen all his life,and hav- 
ing dandied hin asa badeon ber lap, she 
feels no particular awkwardness, though he 
basinade a sudden intrusion into her 
kitchen, and surprised ber in the midst of 
her jain-making. 

She waves hima friendly welcome with 
her large wooden spoon,and warns bin not 
to come near, or he might e#poil his pale 
gray kid gloves, 

Owen laughs merrily, and declares that 


he feels half inclined to run away with a | 


pot of ber jam, as he has often done in days 
of yore. 
“You 
Owen.,”’ 
“T cannot stay to tea; I have not been 
home yet, and my people will be jealous.”’ 
But these scruples are soon conquered, 
and Mra. Frere, Coven laid aside her linen 
apron, but the hue of the kitchen-fire still 
giowing on her pluinp, handsome faee,goes 
with bhitn into the dining-room, and sets 
herself to detail Blithside news for her in- 
tended son-in-law's entertaininenht. 
Nellie snatches the golden opportunity, 


shall have soine for your tea, 


and runs off to her rooin to” adorn = her- 
self. 
She soon returns, for the silly child 


grudges every moment spent away froin 
the sunshine of her lover's presence. 

She has put ona white pique costume— 
fresh and new—her glossy light hair is 
turned back In acluster of curls, and tied 
with blue ribbon, Owen's favorite color. A 
very rose-bud she looksin ber bright young 
beauty, as 8he nestles up beside her be- 
trothed on the hard, old-fasnioned sofa, 

Doctor Frere comes in presently, very 
tired and hungry, for he has been adminis- 
tering to the ailments of sick people for 
miles round, 

Ile cheers up when he sees Owen, and 
soon they gather round the table to the ear- 
ly afternoon meal, which, though called 
tea, has many of the elements of a good sub- 
stantial dinner. 

Without being an egotist, Owen is not 
averse to sprinkling his conversation with 
mnany details of his own doings and savings 
and while he is in the tiniddle of a narration 


—while Nellie is listening, entranced,to his | 


sparkling wit—Alee Moore, the Doctor’s as- 
sistunt, enters the rooin, 

Owen merely given him a quick bow,and 
goes on with his story. 

Alec apparently does not trouble bimself 
much at this chill greeting. 

Iie draws his chair near the table beside 
the boys, and quietly helps himself to 
bread and butter, 

“Tl am afraid the tea is nearly cold,’’ 
apologizes Nellie. Shespeaks in a low 
voice, lest she should interrupt Owen. 

“Never mind that, Miss Frere.’* Alec re- 
plies, flushing hotly. 

“Shall | ring for more?” 

“Please don’t—this is delicious, really.”’ 

Alec sets himself to make up for lost 
time, and so occupied does he become that 
he forgets to join inthe laugh that greets 
the good point Owen has made, 

One might faney he is not even listening, 
did not detect the keen look of serutiay he 
occasionally darts forth from his) brown 
eyes, and the slight frown that now and 
then sweeps across his forehead as ne 
thoughttully ponders Owen's words in his 
criticizing mind. 

Alee Moore and 
about the same aye. 

They sat on the same form at school, but 
now Owen has taken long steps in advance 
in the world of experience. 

Ile is already filling a prominent place In 
society, While Alec is stilla mere tyro tn 
his profession, and has hardly wakened up 
to grasp the full imeaning of life’s duties 
and life’s work 

Alec looked like an over-grown giant at 
nineteen, and now at twenty-five he has far 
nore promise of strength aud 
than of elegance and refinement. 

Many who had laughed at his 
ways and Northern accent have been wor 


Owen Grimsdale are 


to adinire biu for bis out-spoken = truthful- 
bess, his honest heart. 
llis father, an old retired navy surgeon, 


lives at Blithside, and Alee bas been in 
Doctor Frere’s surgery froin his) boyhood, 
rising through the different stages, and 
studying hard meanwhile. 

Alec is not envious, but, as be watches 
Owen, with bis handsome face, his polbshed 
manners, his gifts of conversation, some 
Slight cynicism curls bis lipas he thinks— 
“What can be the reason girls are always 
attracted by that sort of hollow nothing- 
hess ? 











' 
enudurance 


: | 
awkwart | 


“Grimsdale likes Nellie well enough— | 


who could help it? But he likes himself far 
better.”’ 

He pushes away his plate as he comes to 
this conciusion, and rises from the table, 

“Letine give you another cup of tea,” 
urge Nellie. 

“No, thanks; 1 must be off. I promised 
to take old granny White a lotion for her 
rheumtism. 


“Good-bye, Owen, if I don't see you 
avrain.’’ 
Owen takes his departure soon afterwards 
i Walk Gow tue parden togeth 
‘ at r { 4 
Ne e bangs n Uwen'’s arm, with the 
sunlight playing on her hair, her sweet 


eves watching him tenderly ashe talks to 
her mother, 

The Doctor and his two boys bring up the 
rear. 
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As Owen passes out of the gate Doctor 
Frere overtakes him. 

“] will walk down the 
you.” 

**Better cone all the way and see my fa- 
ther.”’ 

“Not now, Owen; I will call on him 
shortly. 

**How are you getting on in London? I 
hear brilliant ruinors of your success.”’ 

“I cannot complain, Doctor Frere; in 
fact, if 1 continue to succeed as I have done 
of late, I must shortly be looking out fora 
home tor Nellie and mysell.”’ 

“Dear little Nellie! Must we lose her so 
soon ? 

‘But I congratulate you, Owen, from my 
heart." 

There is a slight tremor in the Doctor's 
voice, but he shakes hands heartily with his 
son-in-law elect, and walks hone, thinking 
rather sadlv of parting with his bright little 
daughter, and wondering what the home 
nest will be like without her. 

Nellie runs to meet him at the gate. 

“At what time did Owen say he was com- 
ing back, father ?’’ 

“He never told me, but I daresay he will 
be here to supper.”’ 

“I hope he will,” replies Nellie, with a 
shy little laugh, and she takes her father’s 
arin as they walk up the garden together. 


lane with 





CHAPTER II. 


LD Mr. Grimsdale is the Blithside soli- 

) citor, but, as the people of the village 

are rather peacetul than otherwise, his 
fees for litigation are not heavy. 

He lives in a modern house of s0me pre- 
tensions in the best street of the place. 

It had been built with care with a view to 
its being Owen’s future home, when he, in 
his dav and generation, should have settled 
into his father’s place. 

But Owen long ago protested against 
such an arrangement. 

H{e had detested looking 
nurrow a career. 

Rlithside had no fleld wide enough for his 
talents or ainbition, 80 he had gone to Lon- 
don, hoping to make his mark in the age, 
and hitherto his success has warranted his 
ee 

t often occurs, when people plan to give 
others a pleasant surprise by an unexpect- 
eu arrival, that they prepare a vast amount 
of disappointment for themselves—thus it 
a in Owen's case, 

fe finds his mother has gone by train to 
spend a long day with a relative, and his fa- 
ther overwhelined with accounts § and 
papers, 

lis spectacles are on his nose, the pen in 
his fingers, his brains in a hopeless worry 
with complicated work that must be finish- 
ed in a given time. 

The study is hot and close,the windows 
shut down on that sultry evening, and a 
couple of blue-bottle flies are buzzing about 
against the glass. 

Cold perspiration stands on the old man's 
brow as he gives his son a_ hurried 
welcome. 

“Can’t stop toask how you are, Owen. 
Your mother is out ; but ring the bell, my 
boy, and Susan will get you Shaner.” 

‘IT had early tea at Doctor Frere’s, so 
don't worry about me, father. 

“Can't Lhelp you? Anything exciting 
goingon ?” 

‘No; it’s only the Mountclair mortgage. 
The old General wants to borrow a large 
sui on the estate, and I must send  hiin 
these papers at seven o’clock this even- 
ing.”’ 

S Mortenge Mountelair !"’ exclaims Owen 
in amazement. 

Had any one told him the Crown jewels 
were to be pawned, he could not have been 
more astonished, 

Hie has always believed Mountelair to be 
the seat and centre of all that is wealthy, 
Juxurious, and grand. 

“Why does the General wish to mortgage 
his property, father ?”’ 

Tie lawyer shrugs his shoulders,makes a 
wild dash at a blue-bottle that is buzzing 
tiercely round his ears, and replies— 

‘Because he has got his affairs into a 
THeSS, 

“Everyching is gone but the Mountelair 
estate, and that is doomed to go also.”’ 


“You surprise ine. I thought he was 
very rich.” 

“He ought to be rich. Hisown folly is 
alone to blame for his difficulties. 

‘But gambling runsd4nyhis blood like in- 
sanity ; it masters him; and, while he has 
atree or a brick left, he will stake 
theim.”’ 

“Hlow dreadful! Has this been going on 
long ?” 

“For years—though it has been nushed 
up. 

What with horse-racing, cards, speculat- 
ing—he has done for hitnself.’’ 

‘The lawyer wipes his brow, and begins 
looking for a nissing paper. 

“Here, father, let me help you.”’ 

“T wish you would, Owen. I shall never 
get the affair into shape by the time I prom- 
ised.*’ 

“Let ine drive those monsters out of the 
rooin first, and open the window. 

“You won't mind a breath of fresh air ? 
The place is like an oven.” 

Owen rapidlv makes these arrangements, 
draws the papers towards him, masters 
their contents, and, in his prompt, metho- 
dical way, soon has the work finished. 

Tbe lawyer .ods approvingly as he ex- 
amines the despatch, and @xXcialins, as he 
looks at Lis watch— 

‘Now begins ano.ber puzzle.”’ 

“W hat is that ?”’ 

‘The parcel must be at Mountclair in half 
ap hour. 

I enall never be able to mount the hil! 


forward to so 





he is expecting soine person on 
| He is waiting in the 


in that time, and I can’t trust the office 
boy.”’ 

“I'll take the papers there, and never 
lose sight of then until they are in the 
General's own hands,’’ suggests Owen. 

“Thank you, my boy, that removes all 
mv difficulties.” 

The warm haze that has been hangin 
over the fair suinmer earth has 
away, and deep shadows are bogtnslen, to 
temper the beat as Owen goes up the rather 
steep hill leading to Mountelair, 

Externally, every inch of the ground is 
known t biin. 

But internally, the demesne is altogether 
a strange land, a terra — 

Geueral Mountclair is an intensely proud 
man, mysterious in his ways,and reticent 
in his habits, as far as Blithside people are 
ooncerned. 

He bas hitherto kept them aloof—looking 
down on them and their affairs as altogether 
beneath notice, 

Hilda Mountelair, his daughter, follows 
his exainple so far, that she is never very 
cordial to village folk—has never taken any 
special notice of thein,and they have ceased 
to look for it. 

Not that Mountclair has always been a 
desolate, howling wilderness, 

Sometimes costly entertainments have 
taken place. 

Connty people and officers have crowded 
there on grand occasions. 

Blithside streets have resounded with the 
rattling of carriages, the tramping of 
horses. 

Bright lights have flashed over the 
Mountelair grounds froin bowers and 
arches, guy dance music has echoed from 
the windows, and marvellous tales have 
been told of the splendor of ladies’ dresses, 
the pomp, the glitter, and the pride. 

On other occasions, tenants of the estate 
and their families would be entertained on 
the lawn with ostentatious festivity ; but to 
neither kind of entertainment were the 
Grimsdales admissible; not fashionable 
enough for the one, nor lowly enough for 
the other. 

Owen had vivid remembrances of how 
often—as a youth—he had glanced in at the 
inysteriousand sacred precincts, onvying 
with a bitter envy those who had the right 
of entrance. 

He walks in now with a firm step; his 
time has cone at last. 

His keen eve takes a rapid survey of the 
me yg of the place. 

Vhat a sweep of velvety lawn there is— 
smooth, green, and fresh 

What magnificent old trees there are near 
the broad path that bounds the house on 
either side ! 

The mansion itself isin the Tudor style 
of architecture, and Gates back to the six- 
teenth century. 

It is built of red brick, darkened by 
time. 

It has ornamented chimney shafts, and 
oriel windows, 

It has corbelled mouldings, and traceried 
panels, oak doors and cruimbling battle- 
nents. ‘ 

One would imagine the owner of such a 
noble old place wouid hold it as a priceless 
treasure, to be handed down to descendants 
for all generations—and would never have 
allowed an outsider to laya finger on the 
property. 

Yet, here isthe old General willing to 
mortgage it as though it were a terrace of 
sea-side lodging houses, or a mere nine- 
teenth century imitation of the antique, 

Any mushroom aspirant, who has gold 
encugli, may insert the “thin end” of the 
legendary “wedge,” and wait for wider 
openings by-and-by. 

Does Owen Grimsdale think of this as he 
glances eagerly round, wateliing every turn 
of the way, every fresh glimpse of the pro- 
spect ? 

If so, hrs meditations are very soon dis- 
persed. 

His attention is suddenly arrested by a 
voung lady who comes out of a conserva- 
tory with asmall basket of bright-colored 
hot-house flowers in her hand. 

“Miss Hilda Mountelair, I suppose,” 
muses Owen. 

He has oiten heard of her beauty—has 
seen herin the Hall pew of the village 
church, and now he watches her slowly ad- 
vancing towards him. 

She is tall, stately, handsome girl, with 
very dark hair, lustrous dark eyes,a pure 
creainy complexion, which hasa tint that 
reminds one of warmer ekies than those of 
English latitudes, 

“44 ote Face the Sentiy of an empress, 
as she quietly steps forward, and gazes 
the visitor. — . a 
' Perhaps she 1s trying to discover who he 
8. 

The tremulous flicker of leaves falls upon 
her uncovered head, and upon the pathway 
round and about her, forming a quivering 
fraine of dancing light and shade. 

Owen lifts his hat when she comes near. 
and she bows in return, with a questioning 
look on her face. 

“Can I see Generdl Mountclair ?”” Owen 
asks, presenting his card. 

Hilda reads it aloud. 

*Mr. Owen Grisdale,’ 
Blithside, I suppose ?”’ 

‘*My father is the solicitor. I bave brought 
these papers from him.” 

“I daresay papa can see you. He told me 
business. 
library ; and, if you go 
to the door at the ventre of the terrace, ont 
of the servants will direct you to him.” 

The lady passes on with a slight bow, pro- 
foundly indifferent whether Owen finds a 
servant to direct bin or not, 

She steps in at one of the door-like sashes 
that open on tothe lawn at the soutbern 
trontof the mansion, 


The solicitor of 
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Owen finds General Mountelair seated on 
a velvet-covered chair in the library. 

The General is evidently waiting fur tho 
promised document. 

His hair and beard are snow white, and 
his restless,eager e+ es flash with impatieng 
as he perceives a young man, instead of the 
Blithside solicitor. 

“I expected Mr. Grimadale, why has he 
not come ?”’ 

“] ain his son, and have come in his 
vlace. Here isthe document he promised 
to send.” 

“But you do not understand—it is impos- 
sible !"’ 

“My father has explained all 
needful in these — 

The General takes them witha slight ges- 
ture of irritability, and looks~over theimn 
with feverish eyes,the fire in which 
strangely contradicts the expression of iil 
health aud languor in bis ap nce. 

He is a litt!e like bis daughter in the re- 
fined beauty of tne upper part of his face, 
yet very unlike her in the weakness, the 
mobility, the indecision of his mouth—visi- 
ble through the white moustache that 
covers it. 

Presently he pushes the papers away. 

“Your father knows my views exactly. I 
have explained fully to him, and I leave 
the details of the business entirely in _ his 
hands, for I do not pretend to understand 
it. 

“Let him furnish the money, and I shall 
be satisfied.” 

“Am I to tell him this?” 

“Do, if you please. And tell him to 
hurry matters. 

“Tam going abroad shortly with my 
daughter. 

“In fact, I have pledged myselfto be at 
Boulogne in a fortnight, and I can trust 
your fatber to manage the affair,’’ he re- 
peats nervously. 

The interview does not last long. 

(hwen tells the General where to sign, 
watches the long, pale, trembling hand per- 
form ascrawl that might be taken for East- 
ern hiedoglyphics, and takes his depart- 
ure. 

The young man walks out the gates of 
Mountoclair with a strange whirl of thought 
in his brain. 

All be has seen has marvellously {inpres- 
sed him. 

It is a glimpse of refined luxurious life, 
which, in surroundings, essence, and habit, 
seems altogether new and fresh in his ex- 
perience. 

The fitness, harmony, and beauty satisfy 
his fastidious taste. 

It seems like something for which he has 
long yearned, but never before met. 

He could breathe treely in those vast 
rooms, gaze with pleasure on the emerald 
sweep of lawn, on the tree-capped knolls, 
on the gardens, on the trim shrubberies, 
and the paths, with their alleys of solemn 
shade. 


His sensuous appreciation of all rouses 
him to the feeling of enjoyinent foreign to 
his usual nature. 

It awakens a new ambition in his heart— 
vague, indistinct, and shadowy asa dream 
oo 

Yet capable of deepening and widening 
to a limitless degree. 


that was 


He has many questions to ask his father " 


apout Geueral Mountclair and his affairs 
that eveuing. 

“You say Mountcelair is not entailed ?”’ 

“Not a bit of it. The General may make 
‘ducks and drakes’ of the place _ if he 
vhooses, and he seeins uc’ inclined to do 
s0,’’ 

“It is a splendid place.” 

“ft was once; but it has seen its best 
days, 

“When a man gives himself up to gaimb- 
ling, he is good for little else.”’ 

‘*Was the General’s wife an English wo- 
man ?’’ is Owen’s next query. 

“No, she was Spanish or French ; I for- 
get which.”’ 

“That acconnts for it. 
like ber mother ?”’ 

“In what? Haughtiness, perhaps you 
mean ? 

“They are just alike in that respect, or 
rather the mother was a little worse.”’ 

“~T mean in looks,’ corrects Owen im- 
arr 

“Well, yes. Hilda's mother was a fine 
woman, but proud.” 

“Is Hilda engaged ?’’ 

The lawyer turns round and looks at his 
son, wondering perbaps what interest he 
can have in such a question. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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The Broken Heart. 


BY BLAKE PAXSON. 


I suppose Hilda is 








when atniserable nan turned into a 

dirty alley, and entering a low,ruinous 
door, groped tbrough a narrow entry, and 
pau at the entrance of a room within. 

That degraded being had once been a 
wealthy man, respected by his neighbors 
and surrounded by triends. 

But, alas! the social glass first lured him 
to indulgence, and then to inebriety, until 
he was now a common drunkard. 

The noise of his footsteps had been heard 


Ts gay morning was already dawning, 


within, for the creaking Joor was Ulu \ 

ind a pale, eimaciated | al t 
’ ears i. stepped on the ' , and 
asked in a tone f ning i anxiety and 
dread— 


‘‘Is that you, father ?”’ 


“Yes, and wet to the skin,’’said the nan; 
‘why ain’t you abed and asleep ?”’ 


The little fellow shrank back froin this | 
coarse salutation, but still, though shaking | have been a brute—a villain. Oh, can you 


| 
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with fear, he did not quit bis station before 
toe goer. 

“Whatare you standing there, n 
for ?’’ said + # pally “lt's bad a. ~ 
hear a sick wife grumbling all day, without 
having you kept up all nigut, to chime in, 
in the morning. Get to bed—do you hear?”’ 

The little fellow did not answer; fear 
seemed to have deprived him of speech ; 
but still holding on to the door-lateb, with 
imploring looks, he stood rightin the way 
by which his parent would have entered 
the room. 

“Ain't you going to mind?" said the 
man ; “pve me the lainp, and go to bed,” 

“Oh, father, don't talk so loud,”’ said the 
little fellow, bursting into tears. “You'll 
wake mother ; she’s been worse all day, 
and hasn't had sleep till now,” and, as the 
man made an effor. to snatch the lawnp, the 
boy, losing all personal fears, in anxiety for 
his sick mother, stood firinly across the 
drunkard's path, and said, “You. mustn't ; 
you mustn't go in.”’ 

“What does he mean ?’’ broke out the 
inebriate, angrily. ‘Chis comes of leaving 
you to wait on your mother, till you learn 
to be as obstinate as a mule. Will you obey 
me? Take that!" 

And, raising his hand, he struck the little 
sickly being to the floor, and strode into.the 
room. 

The walls were low, covered with sinoke, 
and seamed with a hundred cracks, 

The ceiling had lost most of the plaster, 
and the rain soaked through, dropping 
with a monotonous tick upon the bare 
floor. 

A few broken chairs, a cracked looking- 
glass, and a three legged table, on which 
was a rimless cup, were fu different.parts of 
the room. 

But the most striking spectacle was di- 
rectly before the drunkard. 


forgive me? I have sinned as never man 
sinned betore, and against such an angel 
as you.” 

“Charles,’'said the dying woman, in a 
tone as sweet and low. “I forgivayou, and 
mag. See forgive you too,” 

@ nan Only sopbed ; his fraine shook 
with the temnpest of agony within him. 

“Charles,"at last continued the dying 
woinan, “I have long wished for this imo. 
ment, that mightsay something to you 
about our little Henry.”’ 

“God torgive me for my wrongs to hiin, 
too,”” murmured the repentant man, 

“T have much to sayand | have but little 
time to say itin. I feel that I shall not see 
another sun.”’ 

A violent fit of coughing interrupted 
ner. 

“Oh, no! you must not—will not die !"’ 

The tears gushed into her eyes, but she 
only shook her head, 

She laid ber wan hand on his, and con- 
tinued feebly— 

“Night and day, for many a long year, 
have I prayed for this hour ; and never, in 
the darkest moment, have I doubted that 
it would come, for I telt that within me 
which whispered that as all had deserted 
you,and I had not, #o in the emi you would 
at last comme back to your early feelings. 
Oh, would it had come suoner . Some hap- 
piness night have been inine again in this 
world; but God's will be dope! I ain weak 
—I ain failing fast. Henry give ine your 
hand,.”’ 

The little boy silentiy placed it in hers. 

She kissed it, and then, laying it within 
her husband’s, continued— 

‘Here is our child—our only born; when 





Ona rickety bed lay the wibo of his | 
bosom, the once rich and beautiful Kunily, | 


who, thorugh poverty,shaine, and sickness, 
had still clung to the lover of her youth. 

Oh, woman ! thy constancy tline-cannot 
shake, nor miséry subdue 

Friend after friend had deserted that 
ruined inan ; indignity had been heaped 
upon him, and deservedly. 

Year by year he had failen lower into the 
sink of iniquity, and vet, through every 
mishap, that woinan had clung to him ; for 
he was the father of her boy, and the hus- 





band of her youth. 

It was a hard task to perform, but it was 
her duty, and when all theeworld had des- 
erted him, should she, too, leave him ? 

She had borne much, but, alas! nature | 
could endure no more. 

Health had fled from her cheeks, and her 
eyes were dim and sunken. 

She was in the last stage of consumption, 
but it was not that which was killing bher— 
she was dying of a broken heart. 

The noise nade by her husband awoke 
her froma troubled sleep, and she half 
started up in bed, the hectic tire streaming 
along ber cheeks, anda wild, fittul light 
shooting into her sunken eyes. 

There was a faint,shadowy smile lighting 
up her countenance, but it was cold as 
moonlight upon the snow. 

The sight night have moved a felon’s 
bosom, but what can penetrate the seared 
and hardened heart of drunkenness ? 

The man, besides, was in a passion.” 

“Woman,” said the wretch, as he reeled 
into the room, “is thisthe way to receive 
me, after having been out all day in the 
rain Wo get something for your child and | 
you? Come, don’t goto whining, I say.’’ | 

But as his wife uttered a faint cry and 
fell back senseless on the bed, he seemed | 
to awaken to a partial sense of his condi- 
tion. 





He reeled a step or two forwards, put his 
hand up to his forehead, stared wildly 


upon ber, continued— 
“But why—what’s the matter ?”’ 
His poor wife lay like a corpe before him, 


| 
around, and them gazing aknost vacantly | 
| 


but a low voice from the other side of the 


bed answered, and his tovnes quivered as | 


he spoke. 
It was the voice of his son, who was now 


sobbing violently, ashetried to raise her | 


head in his little arms. 

He had been for weeks ber only’ nurse, 
and had long since learned to act for him- 
self. 

He invoked her wildly to awake. 

“Dead!” said the inan; and he was 
sobered at once. 

‘Dead ! dead! he continued, in atone of 
horror; and, advancing to the bedside, 
with eyes starting in their sockets, he laid 
his hand upon ber marble brow, and ex- 
claitned— 

“Then I have murdered her. Emily, 
Emily, you are not dead. Ob, speak, and 
forgive your repentant husband !”’ 

And, kneeling by her bedside, he chafed 
her thin, white end, watering it with his 
hot tears, as he sobbed her name. 


These efforts at length partially restored | 
her, and the first thing she saw, upon re. | 


viving, was her husband weeping by her 
side, and calling her ‘*Euiily.’’ 

It was the first time he had done so for 
years. 

It stirred old memories in her heart, and 
ealled back the shadowy vision of vears 
long past. 

She was back in her youthful days, be 
fore drink had blighted her once vouthful 
husband, and when all was as joyous and 
bright as hero happy bosoin 


WY o« shame Dove lesertio 4 ’ sis 


(on, that tn iif ‘ vii 
She threw her arios round bis neck. and 


| sobbed for joy. 


‘Forgive mée—forgive ine, 


Emily: I} 


I am gone, he will have no one to take 
care of bim but you ; and as God is above, 
and you love vour own blood, and as vou 
value a promise toa dying wite, keep, love, 
cherish he Ob, remember, he is young 
and tender—it is the only thing tor which 1 
care to live.” 

Sbe paused, and struggled to subdue her 
feelings, 

“Will you promise me, Charles ?” 

‘“*T will, I willl’ sobbed the man. 

And the frail bed upon which he leaned 
shook with his emotion. 

“And vou, Henry, will love your father, 
and be a good boy; as you love your tender 
mother, vou will?” 

“Oh, ves, yes 1’? sobbed the little fellow, 
flinging himself wildly on his mother's 
eae ; “but, mmother, what shall | do with. 
out you?) Oh, don’t die ?”’ 

“This is too hard,” muarmnured the dving 
woman, drawing the child to her, ‘*Father, 
give ine strengh to endure it.”’ 

For a few moments all was still. 

Nothing broke the silence but the sobs 
ot the father and the boy, and the low, 
death-like tick of the rain dripping through 
upon tho floor. 

The child was the first to move. 

He seeined instinctively to feel that giv- 
ing way to his griet pained his mother; and 

ently disengaging himself from her, he 
| pave his sobs, and, leaning on the bed, 
gazed anxiously into her face. 

Her eyes were closed, but her lips moved 
as if in prayer. 

“Henry, where are you?” faintly asked 
the dying mother. 


The boy answered in «a low, mournful | 


voice. 

“Henry, Henry!" she said in a louder 
tone. 

And then, alter a second, added — 

“Poor ehild, he doesn't hear ine."’ 

The little fellow looked up amazed, 


He knew not yet how the senses gradual. | 


ly fail the dying. 

He was perplexed, and his throat choked 
6 that he Could not speak. 

But he pfaced his hand in’ his mother’s, 
and pressed it. 

“Come nearer, ny son, nearer—the can- 
dle wants snuffing—there, lay your face 
down by mine. Henry, love, I cannot see, 
Ihas the wind blown out the light ?” 

The bewildered boy gazed wildly into 
his mother’s face, but knew not what to 
Say. 

He only pressed her hand again. 

“Oh, God,” murmured the dying woman; 
her voice growing fainter; ‘‘this is death ! 
Charles, Henrv——"’ 

The child fem a quick, 6lectric shiver in 
the hand he clasped, and looking up, saw 
that his mother lad fallen back upon ths 
pillow. 

He knew it all at once. 

He gave one shriek, and fell senseless 
across her body. 

The shriek aroused the drunkard. 

Starting up from his knees, he gazed 
wildly on the corpse. 


He could not endure the look of the still, | 


sainted face. 

Ife covered his face with his hands, and 
burst into an agony of tears, 

Long years passed, and that man was 
once more a useful inember of Bociety. 

But, oh, tue dreadtul price a) wuieh this 
refurmation was ptrchased. 

- —- & —- - 

EASY OF RECOGNITION.—The following 
story is going the roun ss of the English 
journals: A well-known actor in’ London 
called the other day to identify the body ota 
friend who had been found drowned. The 
person in charge of the mortuary asked if 
there was any distinctive inark by which le 
could recognize the body. “Oh, ves,’ was 
the reply, ‘‘be is deat and lurnt 
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innual expenses, for when a 
gold, jewelry, silver coin and ornamet 
| the value of thousands of pounds she cant 
well spend as rnuch as ifshe had not had 
| them. 


Scientific and Useful. 


STERL Korrs,-Steol ropes as tranmnitters 
of power have a great advantage over shalt« 
because the stress onthe surtace will be 
uniform, the velocity will be uniform, and 
nay be at least 10 to 15 times as yreat a» 
with shafts, say 100 feet ir wecond: che 
rope is carried on pulleys, which may be at 
distances of 500 or 600 feet, so thut the c- 
efficient of friction will not be more than 
0.015 Instead of 0.04, 


MaNnvUracrunry LeatTHkR.—Tho manu- 
facture of “leathberboard” as a substitute for 
real leather for shoe stiffenings is an limnper- 
tant industry in Maine. While the product 
has the color and quite the appearance of 
leather, yet these qualities bave no leather 
in their composition, but gre composed 
instead of hewp, flax and similar materials 
ground up and pressed into sheets by a 
somewhat similar process to that of the 
manufacture of paper. The mantitacture 
aflords a convenient opportunity tor the dis. 
posal of old sails, cordage and other worn 
out materials into which the required ingre- 
dients have entered, and, asin the imanu- 
facture of paper, the product bears little 
apparent relation to any of its constituent 
parts. 

FOUNTAINPENS.—A pen that will obviate 
frequent applications to the ink-stand ean 
be made with the utmost ease, and is) seid 
tw be perfectly reliable. Twoordinary pets 
ofthe same pattern are inserted in on 
holder, The (nner pen will perform the 
operation of writing white between it ai! 
the outer one a supply of ink will be rr 
| served—the twin-pin having,of course, ber: 
|} dipped in the ink--whieh will be anmipis 
suMicient to write several pages of wan 
script, though the rate of writing will ana 
terially affect the quantity of work that can 
be performed with one supply of ink. It is 
not necessary that two pens should Le very 
close together, but should the ink not flow 
freely enough, the points thay be brouyit 
hearer by using atiny rubber or bit of 
thread, 

METALIZATION OF Woon.—This process, 
which has lately been invented in Deanes, 
consists in soaking the wood in caustic 
alkali for two or three days at a ten perature 
ot froin one hundred and sixty seven to one 
|} hundred and ninety-four degrees Fabren 
heit. Atthe the expiration of this tiine,the 
wood is placed in another bath,of hydrosul- 
phate of calcium, to whieh is added, alter 
twenty-four hours, a concentrated solution 
ofsulphur. In forty-sight hours the wood 
isimumersed inathird bath, of acetate of 
lead, at a temperature of from ninety-five 
to one hundred and twenty-two degrees 
Fahrenbeit,for thirty to filly hours, When 
itis quite dry, ii is capable of receiving a 
wonderful polish, and looks like «a metal 
mirror, Wood treated in this way is 
practically indestructible, and never decays 
with dainp, 

a ——_—_> - 


Farm and tbarden. 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF LEAVES.—At 
the last sitting of the Acadeiny ot Science, a 
paper was read,on the question whether 
the ieaves of trees are good for manure? 
| which isanswered inthe affirinative, because 

forest trees as well as copsae wood receive no 

other wanure but the leaves that fall and 
|} roton the spot;if these leaves were removed 
every year, vegetation would diminish con- 
siderably in the forest. 











| VINES AND THE Housk.—It is now said 

there is notruthin the popular idea that 
| vines allowed to climb against « house will 
| inake it damp. Keep them ecutdown below 

the roof so that they do not choke the gut 
| tersand there will be no trouble frou this 
| sOUTCe, jeside the beauty they give to an 
lotherwise plain and perhaps unpainted 
house, the cottage covered with vines will 

possess the advantage of greater coolness 
jingumimer and increased warmth in the 
winter. 

SHreEV.—To keep the flock thriving and 
healthy isa matter of the highest import 
ance. Tinorder to do this, regular and care 
| fulinspection is necessary,as well as drained 
| pastures ard comfortable quarters, ‘The 
shepherd who is constantly familiar with 
the condition of his etock, being earefal to 
separate sickly anitnals from all the others, 
and taking all pains to secure and promote 
health and thrift, deserves and = will 
| secure the highest success belonging to lis 

business, 
| ‘Tue Breps.—A French naturalist says: 

“The or created birds to protect the 
grain, vegetables, trees and fruit ayainst the 
| ravages of the insect tribe. koreveryv bird 
that dies moillions of insects are spared front 
death, and millions of insects mean fauiine.’ 
|The people of this country will ere long see 
‘the advantage of protecting all inseet de 
jstroving birds, By the way we have just 

read that members of the Diekey Hird S 

ciety —0,000 children in the north ot king 

landi—are pledged to feed birds in 
and protect them all the vearr 1, oA 

good example for our young folks. 

THe Horse.—As to the pr 

ha worked ifs? 
lepends Ipon the charact 

nd the roads, A shoeless re 

COU worthless on & r 


horses trein 


ale 


MiLS usually i ~ ria 


ba made in that direction. Our h Moos 


| should be free from shoes if the thin 
| possible. 
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THESATORDAY EVENING POST | 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR. 


SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL. 10, 1994. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
EXTRAORDINARY! 


creat Reduction in Price! 


“THE SATURDAY EVENING POST” 


$2.00 a Year for Single Copy; 


$1.00 a Year in Clubs of 10. 


Vow IS THE TIME TO 
RAISE CLUBS 


FOR THE YEAR 13884 || 


We are pleased to announce to our patroos that we 
have coneluded to reduce our Club) Rates to such a 
figure for this vear as to place THe Post with- 
in the reach of all. We are determined to get a very 
large list of new subseribers, andin order to do so we 


wl receive subscriptions at 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
IN CLUBS OF TEN, 


And, as an inducement to send aclub, we will give 





a gratiscopy for every club of 10 at $1.00 each, Ree | 


member, we will not send asingle copy for less than 


2.00, and tn order to get the reduced rate, one must 


send atleast ten subscriptions, We cannotsend a less | 


number for less than §2.00 each, 


| while the grim triumvirate, ignorance, pain, 


Thinkeot it! 16 Copies of THE POST one 


year, with one extra for sending the Club, 
making 11 copies, for $10.00! 


Those who send Clubs, can afterwards add names at 
@1.C0 each. 

We hope and trust that cach of our present sub 
ecribers will send a club at the new rates A little ef- 
fort cannot fall to secure one, and they will thereby 
be doing to themselves and friends a favor, and assist 
in raising the clreulation of so good a paper as TuK 
SATURDAY EVENISG Post, 

Aste Tie Post, there are few in this country, or 
any other country, Whoare not familiar with it Es- 
tablished im IX2I, it is the oldest paper of tts kind tn 
Amertea, and for more than half acentury it haa been 
recognized as the Leading Literary and Family Jour- 
nalin the United States For the coming vear we 
have secured the best writers of this country and 
Europe, in Prose and Verse, Fact and Fletlon, 

We trust that those of our subseribers who design 
making up clubs will be In the Meld as carly as possi- 
ble, and make large additions to their lists, Our 
prices to ¢ lub subseribers by the reduced rate are se 
low that If the matter Is properly explained, very few 
who desire a first-cla literary paper will hesitate 
to subscribe atonce, and thank the wetter-up of the 
club for Dringing the paper to their notice, Remem- 
ber, the getter-up of s elubof 10 wets a free copy of 
the paper an entire year. 





How to Bemit. 
Payment for Tuk Post when sent by mall should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts, When 
neither is obtainable, send the money in a reg- 
istered letter, Fvery postmaster in the country is 
required to register letters when requested, Fall- 
ing to receive the paper within a re asouable time af- 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 


whether you sent cash, check, money order, or regis- 


tered letter 


Change «t Address. 


Suabecribers desiring 


, ‘ heir former 
please pive the ‘ } 


presemt address 


To Correspondents. 


pap ‘ t 4 
Addreus all letters to 
IME SATURDAY EVENING Font. 
Lock Bos, Philedeiphla, Pa, 


Office, 7MHansom Mreet. 


| vided, and, in the doing of it, no one can 


| or small, by the spiritin which he under- 





| universal. 





address changed, will | 
as well gs their | 


| 400,000 men, so that 


THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST. 


THE ORDER OF THE UNIVERSE. | among the French people, and which was 


To declare that work is the order of the | 


universe is but to state a truism. Nature 
has ever preached, with all the torce of her 
eloquent example, the dignity of labor in | 
the world. Andinthis 19th century her 
voice talls on many heedtul ears. 

It application be necessary for success in | 
politics, it is, at least, equally important in 
the region of literature. From across two | 
centuries comes the voice of one of the | 
grandest singers and workers, reminding us | 
of his arduous training forthe race to which 
music had called him. 

‘Thy heart the lowliest duties on itself 
did lay,’’ was the admiring tribute of one 
who, in later years, ran the long course in| 
his footgteps. 

That in each case the goal was nobly | 
reached, we, who reverence the mem- | 
ory of Milton and of Wordsworth, know 
full well. 

From the kingdom of literature we pass 
to that of art. Here the old truth meets us. 
The richest clusters of grapes have been 
produced by the hardest toilers in the vine- 
yard. 

Ruskin, when recording the attributes of 
the true artist,did not fail to emphasize that | 
of industry. He anticipated objection from 
those who would recall clever men who 
were indolent, and dull ones who were Ja- 
borious, and answered : 

“You have known clever men 
but not a great man indolent."’ 

The world 
world of energy. 


indolent, 


of science is eminently a 
Truth, the mighty god 
dess whom men of science pursue, is found | 
only by those who are heart and soul in 
earnest in the search, | 

Each department in life teaches the same | 
The highest honors are always re- 
served for those who unite genius with dil- 
igence, 

But it is not only with possessors of gen. 
ius—-not only or chiefly with -vinners of 


lesson, 


| worldly reputation—that we have here to do. 


Genius is rare; the necessity for work is 


True work must dave a true object ; and 


and care multiply their captives, and while 
the power to help, even in the smallest mea- 
sure, is given into our hands, worthy mo- 
tives forlabor need not be very far to 
seek, 

For every man—however 
his life may appear 


insignificant 
a special task is pro- 


supply his place. It is for him to discover 
whatthe task is, and then to set himself 
With earnestness and with modesty to per- 
form it. The corner of the world that is 
given him to cultivate may be an unnoticed 
one 

What then ? 





He makes his work, great 


takes it. The jagged stones of petty daily 
annoyances lie along his path; few realize 
his difficulties ; and none, perhaps, applaud 
his efforts to surmount his difficulties ; and 
none, perhaps, applaud his efforte to sur- 
mount them. 

But self respect will reward his courage, 
though fame may ignore his name. And 
looking out into the far future he rejoices in 
the truth that lis puny endeavors are aid- 
ing a mighty object; he dimly discerns an 
ideal state of civilization and happiness to 
be brought about by the federated efforts 
of individual men along the course of the 
ages, 

In the fisld of the world there is room for 
the labor of all. The loiterers by the way- 
side may plead that they do no harm to 
their feliow-men ; our accusation is that they 
dono good. It is not enough tor the rose 
to say, “I have not scattered poison 
around.’’ Its mission is to shed perfume. 

—_ <a _ 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


SENATOR PLUMB said in the Senate the 
other day that the United States army cf 
25,000 men costs within half a million of } 
Germain 





the sum spent upon the army of 
what the United 
States army lacks in numbers it makes up | 


‘“Ours,”’ he said, ‘‘is the best paid 


in pay pa 


army in the w rk] 

A PAPER recently read before the Fren: 
Acad my of Medicine, 
er’s conviction that one in every five thou 
sand persons is buried alive. This estimate, 
however exaggerated, is not caiculated to 
allay an apprehension which is conspicuous | 


expressed Live writ 


of the best fertilizers. The virgin soils of 


| sociation, a physician, by a series of dia- 


, a lathe which turns with a great angular 


lately brought to public attention by the 
declaration of the President of the Chamber 


very often without getting hot, and it is 
_ Stated that it can be more easily managed, 


since i:s weight isonly one-third as great 


ot Notaries, that express instructions are as it it were all steel. 
given in one will out of every ten to have > 
| 


the testator’s heart pierced by a quali 
fied surgeon betore the lid of the coffin 1s 
screwed down. 

No water that has stood in open vessels 
during the night should be used for drink- 
ing orcookiag. By exposure to the air it 
hes lost its ‘‘aeration,’’ and has absorbed 


many of the dust germs floating in the 


apartment. If convenience requires water to 
be kept in vessels several hours before use, 
it should be covered, unless the vessels are 





tight. Whenever practical, all distributing | 
reseryoirs should be covered. Excessive 
potations, whether of wateror other fluid, 


_ relax the stomach, impair its secretions,and 


paralyze itsmovements. By drinking a lit- 
tle at a time, the injury is avoided. 

A PROFOUND political economist con. | 
nected with the University of Berlin, tells | 


| his classes that the naticn which will finally 


take the lead in the world will be the one | 
which will annually raise the largest amount 


America, Africa, andthe great islands of 
the sea will be all brought into cultivation 
in the course of the next century or two, 
and all the nations will have steam, elec. 
tricity, and a whole patent office of labor- 
saving machines. Then the balance will | 
lean towards the people that can put 
into the soil the best and the most tertiliz- 
ing ingredients. 


Tue English census of 1881 in reference 
to the employment of women, shows some 
interesting comparisons with that of 1871, 
and brings into clearer light the advance ot | 
the sex during the last decade. There were | 


| 3,403,918 women employed in 1881, and of | 


these 1,258,285 were engaged in domestic | 
service. During the decade 89 women 
were graduated as medical practitioners, 
school teachers increased 34 per cent. in 
numbers, 614 women were returned as in | 
literary callings, though in 1871 no females 
were returned ; musicians increased from | 


7,056 to 11,376 ; 2,368 actresses are now on | 
the boards, against 1,693 in 1871: there are 
1,880 female painters now, Whereas there 
were but 1,069 in 1871, and 7,162 women 
have given themselves to religious work, 
whereas the number in 1871 was 5,068. 


At a meeting in New York, a few days | 
ago, of the New York County Medical As- 


grams and practical illustrations, gave a 
simple remedy for weak ankles, knock knees, 
bowed legs, raised shoulders, and curved | 
spines. His remedy is: ‘Apply a little | 
common sense to the sole of the boot.’’ | 
When the inner ankle-bone protrudes and | 
causes a weak ankle, remove the weight 
from the protruding part. To do this the | 
sole on the inner side of the boot must be | 
raised a little. By this means the inner 
ankle-bone would be thrown into its proper 
place, and made strong. To cure knock | 
kness, raise the innerside of the soles of 
both hoots ; and to straighten bowed legs, 
raise the boot-soles on the outer edges. In 
case the left shoulder is higher than the 
right, add a thickness of sole leather to the 
bottom of the right boot, thus lengthening 
the leg. Curvature of the spine in chil- 
dren and young people may be cured in 
the same way. 


THE ‘‘leather’’ guns of old, barrels of 
leather bound with iron hoops, are to find 
an imitation in cannons of silk and steel. A 
German inventor proposes towrap a steel 
tube with silk until a diameter is attained 
corresponding with the ballistic power 
which is required for the cannon. For any 
given diameter, silk possesses a tenacity like 
that of the best-tempered steel, and has the 
aivantage of a superior elasticity. After 


| the gun camera. 





the tube has been made it is centered upon 


velocity Above and parallel with the tube 
of a i 0ls of silk. 


which cover the surtace in the form of a he 


are arranged a number 


without leaving 
When the 
obtained, the 


x, by means of guides 
any space between the threads 
desired thickness has been 
silk is coated with gutta 
preserve it 
trom air and dampness. The silk being a 
bad conductor of heat, the gun can be fired 


| timent the more carefully. 
percha or hard- | 
| ened caoutchouc, in order to 


WuHen you rise in the morning form a 
resolution to make the day a happy one to 
some fellow-creature. It is easily done. A 
left-off garment to the man who needs it; 
a kind word to the sorrowing; an encour- 
aging expression, light as the air, will do it, 
at least for twenty-four hours; and if you 
are young, depend upon it, it will till you 
are old ; and if you areold, rest assured it 
will send you gently and happily down the 
stream that leads to eternity. By the most 
simple arithmetic, look at the result, if you 
send one person, only one, through the day 
—that is three hundred and sixty five 
in the course of the year; and sup- 
pose you live only forty years after you 
commenced that course of medicine, you 
have made 14,600 beings happy, at all 
events foratime. Now, worthy reader, is 
not this simple? It is too short for a sermon, 
too homely for ethics, and by far too 
easily accomplished for you to say, “‘I 
would if I could.’”’ 


It is unfortunately one of the chief char- 
acteristics of modern business to be always 
inahurry. In olden times it was different. 
Business of all kinds was carried on with 
much deliberation. and nothing was gained, 
or supposed to be gained, by that sort of 
high-pressure work which consists in being 
perpetually and impetuously hastetul. The 
habit ot haste—for it is a habit—is actively 
cultivated in the city of London, and in all 
places and circles which follow the fash- 
ion ‘‘the city’’ has set. The momenta lad 
takes his seat on the lowest stool before the 
lowest desk of a house of business, he be- 
gins to make believe to others, and too 
quickly to himself, that he is overwhelmed 
with work. Merchants and managers re- 
quire this farce to be played by every one 
in their establishments, from the heads ot 
departments to the youngest boy on the 
staff. The result is the formation of a ‘‘men- 
tal habit’’ of hurrying, which before long 
becomes the keynote and motive of the 
whole life, eventually bringing disaster 


| in its train. 


A POPULAR method of hunting has been 
recently introduced. It never results in 
the death or even the maiming of fish, flesh, 
or fowl, yet all three may be easily bagged. 
The weapon used is a great invention called 
It consists of a small ca- 
mera mounted on a gun-stock and provided 
with sights and triggers. Its ammunition is 
chemijcals instead of powder and lead. It 
is both breech and muzzle-loading, is light 
and simple in construction, and is used like 
an ordinary shot-gun. Whena bird rises, 
it must be brought to the shoulder, a dead 
aim taken at the feathered object, and the 
trigger pulled. There isa slight shock as 


| of an explosion, the bird flies on to cover 


unharmed, leaving its picture on the sensi- 
tive plate in the camera. It is all done in 
a moment of time. The plate is removed, 
another inserted, and the hunter is ready 
for the next object The amateur may go 
forth with two dry plates as his stock of 
ammunition. If he fire with precision at 
any stationary or moving object, he may be 
absolutely sure of bringing it down. 


IF we throw away the theological expla- 
nation of the mystery of man’s being and 
destiny, there is none other to seek or be 
found. We give up the problem as insolv- 
able by the human mind, and ghe mystery 
becomes more protound, more baffling, and 
more distressing. The fashionable agnosti- 
cism is simply a cdnfession of inability to 
solve the great enigma of existence. It says 
we do not know and cannot find the key, 
and therefore it is useless to hunt for it. But 
the human mind is so constituted that it 
can never give up the quest. If the reason 
is baffled, the imagination insists on coming 
in tocarry forward the exploration. Ac- 
cordingly, instead ot supplanting religion, 
science is making religion all the more nec- 
essary as a relief and a refuge from the tor- 
ture ot futile attempts to solve with the rea- 
son whatthe reason 


cannot grasp Men 


may not care so much for theological 
} 


logma, but they will cherish religious sen 
They will not 
be content to live like the beasts that per- 
ish, without aspiration and without hunger 
for spiritual food, and they wi!. not be 
able to do go, 
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PLUCK AND LUCK. 
BY WM. MACKINTOSH, 


A aul B are striving to be rich. 

A strives hard with willing hands and brain, 
B swears, ‘*O no, I'll try some other hitch 

Of laber’s lot I’ anything but fain, 


The fickle goddess may npon me smile, 
Her fi¥ors grant altho® Learn them not 

For those who shirk will often sweep the pile, 
When busy hands are seemingly forgot." 


A falters not in sunshine or in storm, 
Defeat but makes him bold and stronger still, 
Tostrike the metal when its glowing warm, 
Aud riper makes his firm unyielding will, 


Ile vows, ‘I'll pound and not be pounded on: 
Iam noanvil for the fates to use, 

Grit, brawn, and brain have hightest laurels won, 
And make a way for all who sternly choose,*’ 


A gained wealth and honor and respect 
From all life's tussles he the victor came 

\ brave and pushing heart the architect, 
That made him rich in station and in name, 


Ii*s clothes are out, and thro* his airy shoes, 
Ilis toes stare up with naked cold contempt; 
Iie grunts and growl, and ceaseless, sadly rues 
The facts till now he never learned or dreamt, 
Waiting he finds Is not the wisest plan, 
For luck may fail when pluck rewards the man, 
— et 


The Braggart. 


BY BLAKE PAXSON, 


Y ELL, wy dear Clarice, when do you 
expect this tiger-hunting, lion-heart- 
ed friend of yours ?” 

“Not quite so sarcastic, if you please, Mr. 
Stanton. It is just like you men, though, 
who would run away from a mouse,to speak 
slightingly of a brave man.” 

“Is Mr. Williams really so brave ?"'asked 
pretty Lizzie Wallace, in astonishinent. 

“Why,Miss Wallace,is it possible you are 


incredulous ?” said Walter Stanton, kindly | 


answering for Clarice. 


“As far as I understand, the man who 


is about to honor us with his pretence, 
throws Cresar, of world renown, in the 
shade.”’ 

Clarice Hamilton elevated her pretty 
nose, 


“Why, Lizzie, when Ralph was in Africa 
—he is agreattraveler,you know—he killed 
ever s0 many lions. I wish 


letters.”’ 

“Oh ! what a blessing, Will, that papa is 
not at home,’’ said Walter Stanton to his 
triend Will Harris, who was listening to 
the conversation with an amused sinile. 

“If I must listen to this subject much 
longer, I'll have to order my coffin,” said 


Mr. Stanton as he rose from his lounging | 


position on the sofa, 

“No one is esking you to listen, Mr. Stan- 
ton. Will, I al advise you to keep a 
strict watch over Lizzie, when Ralph Wil- 
liains inakes his appearance, 


you needn't look so innocent. I Know 


you'll fall in love with hitn, for he is just | 


the sort of man women go wild about. 

“T haven’t seen him since 1 was a child— 
then he wasn’tinuch more than a 
boy; bit from his letters to papa, you 
know, I can just imagine what a tall, stal- 
wart, handsome, dashing si 

‘For Heaven's sake, Clarice, cut your 





adjectives short ?’’ said Walter, with a look | 


of horror. 
“And, Will, pack your valise ; forif the 
advent of the brave stranger is going to set 


these two young ladies wild, we had better | 


make our exit at once. Women are trying 
enough to a fellow’s nerves in their taimest 
mood ; but when it cones to wild women— 
ob, may Heaven deliver us.”’ 

“My dear Walter, do not allow yourself 
to be so easily frightened. I feel so deeply 
interested in Mr. Raiph Williatns and bis 
adventures, that I couldn't be te:mpted to 
leave,’’ answered Will. 

“[ wish you would try to correct that 
very impolite habit you have, Walter,of in- 


terrupting meeverytime I speak. As I 
was saying, Lizzie, Ican imagine what a 


brave, haadsome, adventurous man he is, 

There is one thing.certain, ny dear; it 
you wont fall in love with him, I will.” 

And, with a malicious glance at Walter, 
Clarice turned the piano stool upon which 
she was seated, and dashed offa lively air. 

Next dav Kalph Williams the 
guished guest arrived. 

Mr. Hamilton was away from home, and 
not expected to return for a couple of 
weeks, 

But Clarice, who, with the assistance of 
her yrandmother, managed 
household affairs, received his friend with 
the hospitality for which she was ever re- 
inarkable. 

Lizzie Wallace was quite disappointed 
with Mr. Williams’ appearance ; and froin 
the saine course Clarice’s spirits lowered 
several degrees, and she wished that pro- 
voking Walter Stanton would look sotine- 
where else than at her. 

“‘T feel nore interested than everin Mr. 
Williams. Whatan elegant appearance he 


has for one that has led such a rough life,”’ 
said Will Harris, when Mr. Williams was 
shown up to his root. 

**Kind of bandboxified, eh Will ?’’ said 
Walter, with a grituace, 

W hatever disap yy 
mMllies experienced I first Be ¢ y M 
Ral ph Williains, vanished that evening is 
they sat listeninyt hiin narrate his territ 
aivenutures with lions, tigers, bears, and 
Sa V ag C8. 

They were fairly Mm raptures with his 
brave deeds. 


Poor dears, who could blame them ? 








papa was at | 
home ,he would show you some of his | 


Now, Lizzie, | 


mere | 


distin- | 


her father’s | 


_ THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


What woman was ever known to go in 
Se over a timid tan. 

Slarice looked exultingly at Walter, who 
was regarding the brave Ralph with an awe- 
struck countenance, 

“You are silenced for once, sir,”” thought 


Clarice; and ah, how she longed to tell hiin | 
| 80. 


But pray don't deceive yourself, littie 
Clarice. 

Mr. Stanton was struggling bravely to 
hold his tongue ; forif he did speak, he 


would be sorely tempted to ask your ero | 


“where he buried all his dead.’’ 
Will Harris was a lover of ont-door sport. 


He had been deeply interested tu Mr. 
Williams’ stories. 

As he listened to some of them, a droli 
sinile would pass over his face, and he 


would like to ask Mr. Williams a tew ques- | 


tions; but not for worlds would he 
cold water on the ladies’ enthusiasm. 
The week that followed, Walter and Will 
found themselves shamefully neglected, 
The brave Ralph was feasted and petted 
to his heart's content. 


throw 


A party was givenin honor of his pres. | 


ence, and the lion-hearted gentleman found 
himself the lion of the evening ; and with 
the greatest nonchalance, as a matter of 
course, he accepted all homage paid hitn. 

“Look here, Will, I can't stand this any 
longer,” said Walter Stanton to his friend, 
the day after the party. “I thought at first 
Clarice was only trying to annoy me, but I 
think now she will inake a fool out of = bher- 
self if something isn’t done.”’ 

“Ha, ha! my friend ; so you are really 
beginning to ‘seare.’ Well, what do you 
propose doing ?) What you advised a week 


ayo—pack our valises, and leave the field 
clear to Ralph Cour de Lion 7?” 
“No, sir; notit ] know inyself, and I 


think ILdo. I’ve been thinking the tmatter 


over, Will, and with your help I think we 
ean relieve ourselves of this intolerable 
bore, and at the same time cure the young 


ladies of their love for adventuresome 
men.’ 

“Have you deciled on going to the city 
to-day ?"'asked Lizzie Wailace,at the break- 
fast table, next morning. 

“Yes; weyoby the ten o'clock train. 
We may get back to-night and we may not. 
If we do, it will be very late,’’ answered 
Will. 

“There was a shocking robbery about a 


mile up the road, last night,’ said Walter, 
quietly. 
“A robbery!’ cried Clarice’s  grand- 


mother, 
Yes, an awful robbery. 


told me they even went so far as to disguise 
themselves in anitnals’ skins,’’ 


“Tn animals’ skins ?’’ echoed Lizzie Wal- | 


lace, her face ghastly pale. “Surely, you 
are not going to stay away all night, Will, 
and such characters in the neighborhood ?” 
“Why, Little, you are forgetting that Mr. 
Williains will be hero,” said Clarice, 
“Youare quite right, Clarice.  Lizze 
speaks n> Sinkingly at times,’ said Will. 


“You a ry fortunate, ladies, in having 
such a brave man to protect you.” 
Mr. Williams inclined his head in = ac- 


knowledgment 

Wiil continued— 
“But it is not very likely that the robbers 

will again trouble this neighborhood with 


of the compliinent, and 


their presence, after the Lubbub they have | 


” 


created by this time. 

“This disguising themselves in animals’ 
skins is regular savage fashion, is it not, 
Mr. Williains ?* asked Walte:. 

“Well, yes,’’ drawled Ralph, who didn’t 
seein to relish such a story at breakfast ; 
“but T hope the ladies will not allow such 
foolisti stories to trouble them, All that 
sort of thing is well enough in novels, but 
in every day life it wont do.” 

Mr. Williains had quite forgotten that not 
a week ago he had told how he had shot 
two robbers disguised in animals, skins, 

But, toen, Mr. Williamns told so many 
interesting little stories, how could he be 
expected to remember them all ? 

Walter and Will started for the city. 

All day,in Mr. Williatins’ delightful eoim- 
pany, the girls forgot all ebout the robbers; 
but when night came, and they were about 
to retire, Lizzie, who was very timed, re- 
membered the awtul story of robbers tnas- 
querading *n animals’ skins,and retused to 


| sleep alone. 


“Ob, vou silly girl! Come then, and 
sleep with me. If] had thought about the 
f robbers, though, I would not have given 


John permission to remain away all night,”’ 
said Clarice, seriously. 

“You surely didn't allow the coachiuan 
to go away for the night, Clarice ?” 

“But, Lizzie, Ralph is bere. IT wouldn't 
be afraid to sleep in a wood surrounded by 
savages if Ralph Williatus was near ine.” 

Long after the girls retired they lay 
awake. 

Lizzie was restless. 

She couldn't sleep nerself, nor would she 
allow Ciarice to sleep. 

“Oh, Clarice ! hear that ?”’ 

“Hear what?” 


“Why, itsounded like a mufiled foot- 
step,” and Lizzie trembled like an aspen. 
“Oh, Lizzie, do try to go to sleep; you're 


dreaining !’ 
“No, T atn not. 
hear that ?’’ 


Listen !—there, did you 


Clarice did hear it, and she wasup like a 
flash, donned ner dressing-ypown ana - 
I S, a i s 
I 7 . 

st wu ‘ 
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lamp in band, she softly inlocked the 
door. 


“For Heaven's sake,Clarice, don’t go out. 


j You’ll be wurdered,’’ 


| from within; andina 


I met alaborer | 
| this morning who lives up that way,and he 





“Keep still, Lizzie; it may be nothing, 
atterall. Itthere is anything wrong, I am 
so glad the servants won't hear it, they 


sleep on the top floor, for ifthere was any | 


racket this time of night grandina would be 
frightened to death.” 
Just as Clarice iinished speaking, there 


/ was a loud noise, as if something were ac. | 


cidently overturned in the lower part ofthe 
house, 
Lizzie screamed, and Clarice, 
frightened face, closed the door, 
“Now, Lizzie, if you seream like that 
again, I'll let the house be robbed, Why 


with a 


/ you'll have everyone in the house up, and 
_trighten the robbers away into the bar- 


gain.’ 

And do you wish to keep the robbers 
here, Clarice ?"’ 

“Why, no; but if vou'll only stop giving 
those unearthly screams, 1'll go and quietly 


| wake Ralph, and Le will trap every one of 


them. Then wha: will Walter and Will 
say ?"’ 

And, with an exultant air, Clarice again 
opened the door, passed lightly along the 
landing, and knocked softly on Ralph's 
door. 

“Mr. Williams! Mr. Williams!” called 
Clarice, excitedly, “there are robbers in the 
house,”’ 

‘Robbers in the house,’’ echoed a voice 
few tmomenuts the 
brave Ralph stood before her, looking a far 


more pitiable object than Lizzie Wallace. 
‘o0d Heaven ! What's the tnatter, Miss 
Clarice ?"’ 

“Oh, take the lunp, Mr. Williams! The 


robbers are downstairs,” 

“The robbers! Oh, i—I—what shall I do? 
I haven't my revolver here.”’ 

“Oh, never mind the revolver! Go down 


; and see what it is,’ said Lizzie, coming out, 


and clinging to Clarice. 

Mr. Williains reached the head of the 
Stairs, put bis foot down one step, and then 
stood still. 

“Oh, do go on, Mr. Williams!" eried 
Clarice impatiently. “Never mind us, we 
will go with you. We would rather go 
than remain here, wouldn't we, Lizzie ?" 

“[ think I would rather remain here,"’ 
sail Lizzie inoving back towards her room, 


Ralph leaned over the baluster in a lis- 
| tening attitude, 

Not a sound came froin below. 

If any robbers had been in the house, 


they had heard the voices above ana fled ; 


}and our hero thought he inight venture 
down in safety. 

Down one flight of stairs he went, fol- 
lowed by Clarice. All was still. 

“T think the noise came from the par- 

| lors,’’ whispered Clarice, 

Down ‘tke parlor steps he went, leaving 
Clarice standing at the top. 

He stood in the hall. 

Justthen the sound of pattering feet 
reached Clarice’s cars, and the next ime- 
with an unearthy yell, the brave Ralph 
caine flying up the stairs. 

“Robbers disguised as goats, with lan- 
terns in their mouths!" he gasped, as he 


fairly threw the lamp inte Clarice’s hands, 
and, running on, he vever stopped until he 
gained his own roo, 

“Here, what's all this noise about ?” 
claimed Walter Stanton, coming out of 
room followed by Will. 

“Ob, Walter! oh, Will! Clarice is down 
there. L suppose the robbers have mur- 
dered her.” 

And Lizzie fell funting into Will's arma, 

Walter flew down the stairs, and there 
stood Clarice, stupetied with horror, where 

talph Williams had lett ber. 

“Clarice, mv love, what ails you! 

And Walter's arin was around her, 


ex. 
his 


“Oh, Walter! a band of robbers, dis 
yuised as goats,’’ was all that Clarice could 
say, a8 She pomnted below. 

“Nonsense, ty dear, Bea brave little 


(girl; give me the lamp, and [ will soon see 
| What it is.’ 


“No no, Walter, don't go down ; they'll 
murder you,.”’ 

“Don’t be alarmed, ny dear; there’s no 
danger,’ said Waiter, the 
Stairs 

Walter could well afford to be brave; 
didn’t Will and arranye all 
business to suit their own liking ? 

“Well, what a tetipest ina teapot, to be 
sure!’ cried Walter, a8 he caine running 
up the stairs. 

“What is it?’ cried Clarice: 
stiniling face giving her courage. 

“Why, vou litthe sttupleton, your neigh. 
bor'’s goat got into the kitchen, sutnehow, 


descending 


for 
this 


hiitnsell 


Walter's 


and he is doing bis best to get rid of a lan- 
tern someone has tied on bis neck, But 
where is our friend Williatne? [——" 

“Don't mention hint to mie,’ cried Clar- 
ice, bursting into tears, 

“Don'tery, Clarice,” said Walter, put 
ting his arm around her, and leading her 
upstairs, 

“Oh, Walter! I[thonght you and Will 
were in the city.” 

“So we were, inv dear. We have not 
been in the bouse more than an hour, but 
we were very tired, and soon fell asleep.” 

Lizzie recovered froui ber fainting fit; 
and grandioa Hamilton was still bathing 
her face with lavender water as Clarice and 


Walter entered 


“On, Lizzie! he’s the greatest coward that 
ever lived, 

“Please don'tt ntion hii, Claries 

And Lizzie vered her ta v 

} 
alter and] Walter and W eha i 
nanimoualy by never alluding again to that 
brave man inthe presenceof their pretty 


i wives, 





| 
| enough when you got in, 


In The Coach. . 


BY JOHN FROST, 








NCE upon a time, having a bit of 

( inoney lef{ me by an uncle, I found 

inyself better off than I ever had been 

beiore, and a thought came to ime to make 
inyself better off still. 

Peggy,’ savs I to my wife, “what do 
you think ot buying a coach and a pair of 
horses, and settin upon tiny own account? 
There’s a lot of money to be made by a 
smart inan with people going home from 
balls and theatres, and rainy Sandays at 
fashionable churches, when the ladies come 
out without uimbrellas.. If you say su, 
Peggy, I'll spend iny windfall on a coach 
and horses,”’ 

Says Peggy— 

“Do, Simon; it’s a grand idea.”’ 

So I did. 

I went out the next day and began to 
look for what I wanted. 

I'd been examining a fine — of horses, 
and was nearly ready to make a ain, 
when a tall gentleman, with the hollowest 
cheeks and inost miserable countenance I 
ever saw, touched me on the arm. 

“My man,’ said he you are looking fora 
coach and horses ?"’ 

“Yes, sir, I am,'’ I said. 

“IT can show you what you want, if you'll 
come with ine,” said he. 

I looked at him a moment, 

Ilis face was such a face as I never saw 
before, 

I couldn't help tt. 

But he was splendidly dressed, and bad 
adiamond on his finger; a rich man I 
should have thought, 

“Tin looking for a coach and borses,such 
as a poor man can afford to drive tor a liv- 
mig,’’ sald [. ‘It's for miyself, sir.’’ 

“Yes, ves," said he walking on ina hur. 
ry, ‘yes, yes; but,you don’t object to a 
handsome carriage und horses that are 
something to be proud of 2?” 

“TL might object to the price, sir,’ said I, 

“Took here, ny tan,” said be, not lock. 
Ing atme,but away at nothing as it seemed, 
‘now and then «a tan of tneans—a man 
considered rich by his friends—wants ready 
money. In that case he'd rather bave it at 
ones than wait for more, 

“Hagyling with dealers don’t suit) me, 
I'd rather take a private,quiet sort of sale, 
and if you don’t inake «a talk about it, why, 
you shall bave the horses at your own price 
—the carriage too. You know | don't want 
inv selling them talked over.”’ 

**] mee, sir,’ said L. 

And I thought 1 did. 

“Allis not gold that glitters,’ says IT to 
myselt. “tere is aswell in difficulties,” 

And by that time we were at the door of 
a handsome house, and he opened it) with 
his latch-key, and took me through «a hall 
to bis garden,out of which opened a stable 
and carriage-lhouse, 

Well, he had a pair of the best steppers, I 
ever saw, and a carriage that was a beauty, 
I can tell you. 

“There's a stain on one of the cushions,” 
saidhe. “We broke a bottle of port wine 
there the other day. You won't mind that 
much, | duresay ; and now name your 
price and take your bargain.” 

It was a bargain, for Doained tmuch less 
than they were worth; and TL paid mv 
money, and he gave me a receipt, and I 
drove away as proud as a peacock, 

That night I wentto the railway to wait 
for passengers, and picked up a youny 
clergytnan with a lot ot bagyaye who wan- 
ted to go the H—. 

He yotin, and | drove away, and noth 
snipe bisapopre nedon the road 4 bout whea the 
alighted at the door of the house he was go- 
ing to, he said, gravely 

“TLinade no objection, on aceotnt of its 
being alady coachinan, but persons do not 
usuallyexcept lo the passenyers;if they pay 
full price.” 

“Other passengers, sir?’ said I, “2 don't 
understand you.” 

“The young woman,’ said he, 
asleep in the couch, 


“who is 


“She's yvotin unbeknuown to ine,” save T. 
se] 1] see about a 
“No disturbance on mv account, wAVS 


he. 

And then the house door opened, and his 
friends catne out.’ 

“Tbegw you'll met 
jected, ‘he said. 

And then the house-door closed, 

It was quite dark and TP could not see 
anyone in the carriage when | put uy 
head in. 

Then I struck a tatel. 

‘There one inside. 

“Ts that his joke,’ said 
ist he «a lunatic?’ 

fhen bl banged the door to, 4 
drove otf, 

And ail next day I drove tis couch, and 


eonsider that I ob- 


I to myself, “Or 


ounted and 


nade a wood thing by it, and at migiit ! 
went Vo the mlalloit apyain. 
‘Pious tine T took uptwo ladies with ins 
and bundles, who were in a lurry. 
So T droveon fast, 
We'd yone a wood way when ! fe sir 
ial to Btop, and did seo, ; 
+ , tha’ain?”’ says [ jew rt tot 
COA 
if” sand one t t 
‘) 1 ain 
M 4 
Ifehe’s ill, youd i 
t» her friends,’ sahil. ‘Sihiwe Kend Well 
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“Maybe it'sa faint,’ saidshe. “Oh, do 
come and heip us, we're so frightened,’ 

I got down off my box and opened the 
door of (he carriage. 

Out flew both of my passengers, pale as 


hosts, 

“Well, ladies, which of you is ill?" said 

“Neither of us," saidone. ‘The lady 
who wasin the carriage when we got in.”’ 

“I think she’s dead”’ said the other. 

“There's nobody in the carriage,’’ said I, 
“but you two ladios,”’ 

“Maybe someone has put her in while 
our back was turned,’’ said the eldost 
my. 

] looked into the coach. 

“Just prove it to yourselves,” 
lighting a match. ‘No one here,” 


“There isn't,’ said the eldest lady; “but 


there was." 

“Pahaw !"' said I, 
near-sighted ?"’ 

“No,” said the youngest, ‘ueither of us; 
and Isawa woinan plainly; and I for one 
won't go into that coach again.” 

“IT can't be fooled that way,’ said IT. 

But the eldest 
ing full fare down, and telling tne to set 
ber trunks on the pavement. 

“T'd rather sit on them all night,” 
she, ‘than ride in that thing again.”’ 

“The lunatics are all coming to these 
parts,’’ said I. 

tutafter all T lost nothing by these two 

atill somehow, TL didn’t speak of thein to 
Peguy. 

he next day all was right, and at night 
I took some people to a ball—a carriage full 
of thein, and back Lhe saine way. 

The next day «a lady and gentleman en 
gayed the carriage, an Iwhen we had pone 
some distance the gentleman stopped me, 

“Driver,” he said, getting out, “LT want 
tospeak to you. Why did you admit a 
lady to our carriago?”’ 

eSir,’ sald I, oS bad no right without 
your permission, and T did not.” 

“Wo tound one there,” said he; and nat 
urally my wife don't like St. We've 
spoken to her and she doesn't answer. 
Perhaps slie's ill." 

Meanwhile the iady alighted, 

I looked in. 


“Either of you ladies 


said 


“There's noone there,” said 1; ‘no one 
at all.”’ 

“] see there is not,” said the pentleman, 
“but——"’ 


“Oh, James, don't get in again,’ said the 


lady. ‘We've only a little way to) walk 
now,” 

And they, too, paid their fare and left 
me, 

“This is getting queer,” said IT to my- 
self, 


And again I did not tell Peggy, though 1 
wished to. 

But what should happen next evening, 
but that coming home, 1 saw my own wite 
walking on the pavement, 

She'd been to spend the evening at her 
mother's. 

“Take me home, Simon,’ says she, 

“Jump in,” says ], and awav we drove, 
when suddenly Peggy called to ne— 

“Simon, Simon!’ 

“Well? ' save T. 

“Let me out Simon,’ 

“Why? says I. 

“Pll tell vou," saya she, 

Then IT lighted down and 
door for her. 

“Pain’t going to 
ers as that," said she. 
scare ine, she’s white as a corpse, 

“Characters? said TI. 

“Why didn't you tell me you had a pass- 
enger?’’ said she, 

“Cause T hadn't," said T. 

“There’sa woman there,” said she,“sueh a 
strange-looking woman. No good in her, 
lin sure. And when] said, ‘i xcuse ine, 
ina’ain, 1 didn’t) Know there was a passen 
ger ininy bosband’s carriage when T asked 
him to take me,’ ste didn’t say anvthing ; 
and when T said, ‘a fine night,’ she didn’t 
answer—such airs.”’ 

“IT tell you there ain't any woman there,’ 
aud I. “What ails you all?” 

‘What ails me ois, I'll go homein tho 
bus,"’ says Pegyy. 

And she did, 

That might she stuck to it there wasa 
wornan in the coach, 

Istuck to it there wasn't, and we had 
our first tif. 

Well, nothing happened for awhile, buat 
one rainy night) Twas waiting for passen- 
vers ata theatre door, and T bethought me 
to get into the coach tor shelter, 

Tyot in and sat c.ose up in the corner, 
and in a minute fell asleep. 

It eouldn't have been 
when Lawoke, there was 
op yomITC The. 

saw by the light ofa street lamp that it 
Was 4 WOIDAN, 

She was wrapped up in a great white 
shaw! or som .bing, and was pale as death. 

“Excuse mie, ina’an,’' Saves “We driv- 
ers have «a bard life ot it, and get pretty 
well tired out. I fell asiesp without tnean- 
ing to. Where shall 1 take you?” 

She did not answer. 

I saw now that he: 
thought by her look shi 


says she, 


opened the 


ride with such charact- 
“Besides, her looks 


” 


along nap, but 
someone sitting 


eves were shut, and I 
had tainted. 


Then I leaned torward and touched her 
or tried to, for I felt nothing—nothing 
ke flesh but li ofa sudden it was as if 
ny i ; is ! f | ~ 1 my 
rinses were jerked eUsS i 
a ' ] c | } . 

By the tam I fe ain, 
there was no one nimy Carriayee } nv- 
self. and I knew that, whateve Dass 


engera had seen there, I had at last seen it 
with iny own eyes. 


said I, 


lady ome BY: ine by pay- | 
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aaie, so to speak, 1 had from their old 
owner, 

“Mr. Greenbaugh?'’ says the dealer, 
“Mr. Oliver Greenbaugh? Well, well, 
you know what's happened to him, don’t 
you?" 

“No,” 

| haps?’ 

“No,"' said the dealer. 
rest formurder. 

“Ratner awild voung man he’s been, 
they say, and of course, there was a lady in 

ithe case—one of those hysterical bodies 
that give aiman trouble. 

‘They say he killed 
himself one day to a 
killed her in the carriage, 
body in the road, 

“The man who drove for him says he 
was sent to clean a wine stain off the cusi- 
ions one day, but he didn’t believe it was 
wine at the thine, 

“Now he knows it was blood, and he 
sail : 
There he stopped. 

“Tsay, maybe this 
cried, 

“Maybe it is,"’ said 1; “but you've bought 
itnow. Ten rid of it.” 

“And it's none of inv affair.”’ said he, 

Hie new-cushioned the trap next day, and 

| I've never beard of the lady being seen in 
it by the stylish family that bought it. 

But Td not drive it again for a kingdorn ; 
no, not I, 


said I, “I don't. Failed, per- 


“He's under ar- 


her—drove her out 
lonely place, and 
and left her 





4 the carriage,’’ he 


——_> - -_- 


Little Sunshine. 


BY JOHN FROSI 








Rs. RICHARD FORSY TIL had just | 
finished her breaktast, and was re- 
a 


clintog in ber invaid’s chair stroking 
nu yrey and black tabby with one jew- 
eled hand, and with the other rustling the 
leaves of a book in a listless, absent way, 
when her frend Lottie Weatheral, bustled 
into the room, shaking the cool, pure 
breath of the outer world from every foid 
of her dress, and looking the embodiment 
of health, hope, and happiness, 

“ood morning, dear,’’ 
little vicious planes at tabby. “L hope 
you rein a gracious mood, for I coming to 
ask a favor.’ 

“A favor?’ sighed the invalid. “You 
know itis granted already, What is it?” 

“LT want you to walk with meto the park, 
and really enjoy an 
day.’ 

Mrs. Forsyth’s hands went up in holy 
horror, and before she had got back the 
breath surprise had taken, Lottie had fin- 
ished her sentence, and was choosing a 
stout suit frou: the boudoir wardrobe, with 
the freedom ot an old) friend, and the per- 
sistency of one whose mind was fully made 
Up. . 

“Why, Lottie, you are crazy!" Mrs, 
Forsyth exclaimed, “IT haven't walked so 


| far in a year.”’ 


“All the greater reason why you should 
begin now, 

“T tell you what it is, Lou, there’s no cos- 
metic like fresh air, and its accompanying 
heathful state of spirits. 

*You sit here dav after day, nursing 
your ailments of body and mind, and 
growing sallow wrinkled, and faded, when 


i their 








_ 


The face of one was like the day that 
blessed the world—bright, ful, and 
full of strength, that of the other, old before 
its time, faded and furrowed by discontent 
and by fancied rather than by real iliness, 
and all the winning tenderness of its early 
time buried under, if not for ever, obliter- 
ated by, a cold and crue! selfishness, 

“Your walk hasn't hurt you, bas it, Lou?” 
Miss Weatheral asked. 

“Perhaps not,’ admitted the matron, 
“but I'll be worse for it to morrow, [am 
sure,”’ 

“No you won't; vou'll feel a year 
younger, and look it too,” persisted the 
girl. “Come here baby,’’ turning and 
holding out her band toa four-year old at 
play wit. the leaves and the sands a vard 
or 89 away. 

The child looked up, 
flaxen curls back, deliberated a moment, 
or seemed to, then tripped gaily towards 
the outstretched hand, laughing, and say- 
ing— 

“T know oo! I know oo!” 

Just the least little flush leaped into Miss 
Weatherel’s face, as she lifted the child to 
herlap, but she looked away from Mrs. 
Forsyth, Silent for amoment. Then— 

“You're a dear jittle thing,’ she said. 
“Did ever you see such beautiful eyes, 
Lou, as hers?” 

‘Yes,’ 
ago.’ 

Hier voice was low and sad. 

One would alinost have said a sound of 
regret throbbed through it, like the sound 
of unhappy waves through the talk of all 
the wind. 

“What is your name, little one?’ she 
asked, after a silence, that was voiceful. 

“My name? Why mania talls me 
Sunshine,” lisped the child. 

“And what is namina’s naive?" 

“Matnina.”’ 

“Yes; but whatelse?”’ 

‘Dus’ mammal!’ emphasised the baby, 
shaking her wee head, and picking at the 
trimmings of her sacque. The sacque was 
avery plain, cheap one—sowas the dress; 
but both were becomingly made, and told 
own story of loving but laboring 


| hands, 


she said, with a | 


“Dere’s my mamma,” the child contin- 
ued, vointing to a little figure in black 
under one of the trees,’? and she's dus’ e 
doodest nama eve, was only 

“Only what?” 

“Only, since papa went away with Dod, 





| she kics, an’ kies, an’ kies!’ 


hour of this pertect | 





you tnight Keep yourself young and pretty, | 


if you only would. 

‘The fact is, you are perishing for lack of 
enjovinent, just Jike hundreds of fashion- 
able women, and you'd feel better, look 
better, and be better, if vou only bad some 
good work to do—some work that you 
eould just put vour heart in, and let it 
grow Strong a8 well as tender,”’ 

Mrs. Forsvth sighed, 

She was used to her friend's preaching, as 
she termed  Lottie’s plain, unvarnished 
statement of facts, and she really loved her 
too well to take offence, ; 

But Lottie Weatherel had never seemed 
soterrible in earnest before, and the balf 
broken-down woman beside her was too 
indorent for argument, or even Opposi 


tion. 
“Maybe you are right,’ she said wear- 
ily. “2 don’t amount to a great deal, | 


know, and sometimes I think the world 
would be better off without me, 

“Bat I've no ambition, Lottie. T take so 
little interest in anything—searcely any at 
all—and yet nine-tenths of the women in 


the werld would be proud of a place and 
name like mine.” 
“If you had half a dozen children to 


keep you happy and wise,’ Lottie said, 
abruptly ; ‘tor even a child that you loved, 
if would be so different—vour lite, I mean, 
dear Lou; so much broader and better so 
much richer and sweeter.” 

Mrs. Forsyth was silent, but a hungry, 
pleading look flashed into her blue eves, 
and across her faded face. , 

The mother-love was strong within 
but the crown of inotherhood had not been 
fashioned for her, it seemed, and though 
she loved her husband in a weak selfish 
way, a8 weak woien usually do, her life 
seemed useless, and she had been tempted 
to fling it from her, and be for ever at rest. 

Poor Mrs. Forsyth! 


her, 


* * * * * a 
The park bad never been more quietly 
aweet than on that dav. 
1 : vent \, 
v i s ra t 
suns | 
| 
June, # vYarin and —Obr t it was. and 


thi twitter [ Sparrows, the \ “ 
dren, filled the air with melody. 

Very distinctive leings in appearance 

} were tne two ladies who sat on one of the 


I sold coach and horses next day, andin | benches, watching the play of the children 


Belling them I had w show the bill of 


on every hand, 


| quickening her 


“And what do you do then?” asked Mrs, 
Forsyth. 

“Oh, I tisses her like ever’ sing!’’ 

And a ringing laugh went fluttering 
across the grass to the woman under the 
tree. 

She lifted her face fora moment, then 
bent it lower over her sewing. 

The child was in good hands, and the 
child was happy. 

For her?—well, time would tell. 

Sunshine nad clambered over to Mrs, 
Forsyth’s lap, and that lady's face had 
taken on a new look. 

All its weariness bad vanished, and in its 
stead was a sweet, yearning tenderness, a 
timid outlook of a great, great love that 
only waited a chance to live its life di- 
Vinely, and fondly her fingers threaded 
the soft, light curls, while in her heart sue 
thought of what she inight have been had 
Heaven blessed her with such a gift, kept 
pulses, flushing ber pale 
cheek, and brightening her eyes, till she 
seemed alinost young again. 

“It’s very strange, Lottie,’’ she said, 
speaking as one in a dream, “but I feel 
strongly drawn to this little waif. Some- 
thing in me seems toclaim her. It is asif 
Thad known and loved her long ago: al- 
ways, even. 

The tears were in’ Miss Weatherel’s eyes, 
and she turned her head to hide them. 


“Don't vou suppose T could have her, 
Lottie?” Mrs, Forsyth went on, aftera 
little. “Poor people don’t care inuech for 


their children, as a generl thing, I presume, 
and | want this baby,’’ speaking in a quick, 
hallf-petulant way, as if her wants were 
paramount, and must be met in some way. 

“On the contrary,’ spoke up the girl, 
“poor people, Indy opinion, are devoted 
to their offspring. Of course you can't 
bave the child. ‘The very idea is prepos- 


| terous,”’ 


Mrs. Forsyth sighed heavily. 

“You wouldn’}{ iind kissing me, Sun- 
shine?” she said. 

“Y es—four tisses?”’ quivered the child. 

“Yes, a dozen! And—Ilict me see. 
What shall I give you?” 


*Dive ine that ‘ittle boo stone,” touching | 
“sun- 


the tiny diamond which another 
shine’ was touching, too, aang the laces 
at the throat of Mrs, Forsyth. 

“Ttis vours,” handing the pin. ‘Now 
forthe kisses,’ which were given, fully a 
dozen, and the child grew eager vo be off 
With its treasure, 

The “stone” had meant nothing to Mrs, 
Forsyth—such baubles were too common 
with her to be of value—it was but a stone 
tothe child, but it imigght mean life—aye, 
honor, whieh than life, to the 
woman under the tree. 

Miss Weatherel 


is thhore 


saw the diamond safely 


deposited in the imother’s hands, staying 
beside her just long enough to say 
“Everything goes charmingly. Don't 
, to-morrow : 
she went hack as 
un tne t u1bheOs SA tered Si 
me of Mrs. Forsyth 
“Why, Lou, my darling, Mr. Forsyth 


Saidthat evening, ‘‘what has happened ? 
i haven't seen you look so like the girl I 
warried in a Jong time,.’’ 
And be bent and kissed her. 
**With his heart on his lips,** 


eee - —— o- 


tossing its short | 


Lou answered; “but it was long | 


and a hopeful smile that seemed and was a 
stranger. 

Oh, if you women were but wiser, there 
would be fewer brot-en vows, fewer mock- 
eries of home! 

The next day—it was Mrs, Forsyth’s sug- 
gestion,and Lottie had givena seemingly 
indifferent assent—the two friends were in 
the park again, and there too, was the child 
and the woman under the tree, 

“I'm going over to see her,’ Mrs, 
Forsyth said, that litle pronoun meaning 
the mother. “Maybe she'll give methe 
child. 

“I’ve taken such a fancy to it, Lottie. 
Don’t laugh at me. 
| ‘Last night I could searcely sleep at al! 
for thinking of it, and when | did, it was 
only to dream that it was iny veryown. I 
inust go Lottie.’’ 

Aud a moment later she had laid one 
jeweled band on the head s0 lowly bowed 
that its face could not be seen. 

“Sunshine” was saving— 

“See, namima; see; the lady ’at div’ ine 
a ‘ittle boo ’tone!” 

And Lottie Weatherel, with fast-beating 
heart, stood waiting the denouement she 
knew must follow. 

Presentiv the face lifted, and— 

“Margaret! oh, my God!” cried 
Forsyth. 

But the surprise and the shock had been 
too great, and she sank to the ground ina 
‘real faint, while hovering over her, the 
young mother moaned— 

“Oh, Lottie, Lottie, we have killed her!” 
and the child cried, too, 

Miss Weatherel never once let go her 
good common sense, 

She took off her hat, filled it with water 
atthe lake, and in an instant was bathing 
the white face and the blue-veined wrists. 

Another instant, and the shut eyes 
opened; still another, and the white, shut 
lips. 

‘*Margaret’’ was said softly; “sister Mar- 
garet!’’ 

And a voice as soft nade answer— 

“Can you forgive ine, dear, dear Lou?” 

Is it needful that 1 teil the sad, old story 
of one forsaking home and friends, and 
facing bardships never dreamed of, for 
loveof one who had but love to give, the 
subsequent disowning by proud parents, 
and on, and on, and on to the time of the 
sisters’ reunion? 

The reader knows it all, or all tbat can be 
known apart from the living of it, and I 
pass to a happier theme. 

For two years the elegant house of Rich- 
ard Forsyth was the happy home of Mar- 
garet Lee, and Sunshine was its inusic, 

The child, with its mother’s eyes, during 
all that tine, was Mrs. Forsyth’s constant 
companion and idol, 

Its little life had grown into her own, 
niaking it stronger, and broader, and bet- 
ter, and giving to it impulses, acting under 
which she had found health of body, heart 
and soul, 
| The old) blooin was back upon ner 

cheeks, the old laughter on her lips, and, 
better than all—she held the heart of her 
husband. 

For two years! 

Then Mrs. Lee laid aside her mourning, 
took anew name and anew home—whose 
inaster was worthy to be her own; and her 
| life had found, though late, its crowning 
and its refuge. 

“T should be inconsolable now,’’ Mrs. 
Forsyth said to Lottie Weatherel the even- 
ing after the marriage, ‘*wholly inconsol- 
able, were it not that Sunshine will remain 
with me.” 

“T think, dear, you'd have been in your 
grave now, if I had not got you out of doors 
that day we both reinember.”’ 

“Orinthbe lunatic asylum,’ added Mrs. 
Forsyth. ‘You, and God, have been very 
good to me,”’ she said; ‘better, far better 
than I deserved, My life—and the child’s 
—must thank you.” 

i ee - 


Ben. 
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BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 


kk. has no heart.”’ 
H “Who? Ben Trisbee? Well, per- 


haps not, senti:nentally speaking ; 
but then he is merry, and tond of society, 
and has lots of courage, and I expect that is 
nearly as good as a heart to take one along 
in the world. 

“He is always ready to speak some pleas- 
ant words to drive the blues away, and 
make life brighter for those about him.” 

“Do you Know Low oid he is ?”’ 

“Well, he looks-about twenty-six; but 
| nother declares she used to go to school 

with him long ago, and that be inust be at 
| least forty.” 

“Why, it is not possible.’ 

“One would not think so to iook at nim, 
it is true, to see his silkv blonde moustache, 
and the dimples all the ‘time coming and 
going in his fair face; but there is his sister 
Mrs. Willey ; she must be nearly forty. i 
had wondered sometimes if it did not inake 
him teél old to have her children calling 
him unele. 

“Tis sisters worship lit. 

“Yes, and well thev may, for he is, as 
the old Scotchman says,o’er kind to them.” 

‘And yet you think be has no heart ?’ 


‘ , T ‘ 


*\\ « » I meal t il be never oved “1 





and mever could vV« YDOUY if 
than five ninutes at a time.’”’ 
Chev were two girls, walking along the 


street 


ofa pretty village, and earnest. 

cussing one of the 
quiet place. 

Kven while they talked, when his name 

had searely left their lips, he joined them, 

| this saine light-hearted bachelor, the ex- 


htsof society in th 


lig 


























om ae Red 


intence of whoso heart was so problemati- 
cal to the sentimental young dainsels, 

“Good morning, girls,’’ he said, cheerily. 
“You always look like a pink and a butter- 
cup. What wonderful subject are you dis- 
cussing now ?”’ 

One girl blushed and hesitated, and the 
other more frank and tearless, said brave- 
ly— 

" “We were talking of you.” 

“Ot me? Well, that is tlaitering, I de- 
clare. Was it seme shortcoming of imine, 
some sin I have recently committed ?” 

“No; but we wondered why, when you 
are alwaysso kindly and pleasant, that you 
have no beart.’’ 

“Is it the universal verdict that I have no 
heart ?"’ he asked. 

And the girl answered— 

“I think so. I bave heard it said a good 
many times, and I never heard anyone 
contradict the fact.’’ 

He laughed again, such a 
soine laugh, and said— 

“Well, well, chickens, it is a lack no one 
would ever accuse you of; only see that 
your bearts do not lead you astray, that is 
all” 

With a merry sinile, be raised his hat 
and said— 

“Tinust wish you good-bye as well as 
good-morning, for I am going away this af- 
ternoon.” 

“Oh, Mr. Trisbee,’’ said one of the girls 
deprecatingly, “don't go away so early. 
Why do you always leave us with the suin- 
iner, asthough you were such a warm 
weather bird you could not bear the cold?” 


merry, heart- 


“I did not suppose you missed ime,” he 
said, bowing. 

“But we do miss you,’ persisted the 
girl, blushing. ‘‘And we like to have you 
here.”’ 


“Thanks, many thanks ; Iam sure your 
gentile and graceful appreciation would 
tempt ine to stay ifanything could, but I 
must leave all the saine ; 8. good-bye, and 
don’t forget t1.e. 

“T shall be back early in the spring, and 
ready for another campaign. 

“Which shall it be—mountain or sea- 
shore ?”’ 

The girls were both looking grieved and 
sorry. 

“Oh, next summer isso long to wait,” 
said oneof them. “Why can’t you stay 
here now ?” 

“Don't ask for reasons or explanations,”’ 
he laughed ; ‘they are stupid things at the 
best. 

“T am going down to Mrs. Willey’s to bid 
the children good-bye ; will you go along 
with me ?”’ 

“We were going there, too,’’ they said, 
and so the trio moved on together, 

The good-byes were just «8 merry and 
frank as anything else tnat the gay bachelor 
had a hand in, and soon he went away, with 
many kind wishes following hii. 

As he passed out of sight turniug at the 
last instant to throw kisses to the children, 
Mabel Ray, one of the girls who had been 
talking of him, said, discontentedly to her 
sister— 

“IT don’t see what he wants to go away 
for; I should think be might stay here ail 
the time—I don’t think he minds the 
country.” 

*‘No,’’said his sister, ‘he does not inind the 
country, it 1s true, because be has been ac- 
custoined to it since childhood,” 

“Then what does he go for ?’’ pleaded the 
girl ; and the laay, drawing her work-bas- 
ket nearer her, said— 

“1 wonder if vou two girls would like 
me to tell you a story. 

“T will send the children out to play, and 
we will have a quiet tine by ourselves,”’ 

The girls signifying their delighted assent, 
nestled down in the sunsbine, to listen to 
the story. 

“It's all about brother 
said, halt apologetically, and the girls, like 
two children, answered— 


“Ou, good. We wantto know so much 
about bim. Fanny says he has no heart,”’ 


said Mabel, “but 1 say he bas a inerry soul 
aud lots of courage, and that is nearly as 
good, isn’t It?” 

‘*No heart ?”’ 


dreainy voice. 

“Well, let me tell you my story, and 
then you shall judge for yourselves whether 
he has any heart. ‘ 

“Twenty years ago Ben was a boy,count- 
ing his first score of years on life's great 
dial, and a happier, 
thoughtless fellow never lived. 

“He was kind to everybody, and made 
friends every where. 

“You remember the old house down in 
the hollow,surrounded with great elin trees 
and wide, green fields. 

“Tt was Squire Marsden’s old place then, 
and there was not a handso:ner residence. 

“He had but one daughter, you know— 
Minnie Marsden, a pretty girl, sweet teim- 
pered, child-like, and affectionate. 

“She and Ben had been school children 
together, and perfectly devoted to each 
other ever since they could go alone. 

“They grew up and entered society here, 
and their love for each other was as mucha 
reeognized fact as that of any married couple 
in the place. 

‘But when he was twenty-two and she 
eighteen, and they the prettiest couple you 
ever saw together, there caine a stranyer to 
this place—a handsoine, stvlish man, with 


pleuty of airs and graces that he had 
brought fron London, and seemed 8 
Ligghted t Inake an exhibition 

tle town. 


‘*He caine upon official business, and did 
not hesitate to announce as frequently as 
possibile that he had been appointed and 
approved to high official authority,and was 
to leave soun on a grand brilliant tour that 
was to bring him such fame and honor, 
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not tospeak of wealth, which was a mere 
secondeury consideration to him. 

“Squire Marsden was immensely flattered 
by the attention paid to his pretty daughter, 
and when the man, perfectly infatuated, 
asked for her hand in marriage that she 
night accompany him on bis wonderful 
tour, the old man gave him his blessing 
and sanction at once. 

“He declared Ben had never said any- 


os to him about marrying his daughter, | 


and I think it quite possible that he pover 
had, for they bad taken everything 80 much 
as atmatter of course, that they probably 
had not paused to put it im forieel words, 
thinking that it was sufficently well under- 
stood without such # formality. 

‘So when the old man told Minnie what 
he expected of her, she looked at him in 
alnazement. 

“Ithink the girl was flattered by the 
Btranger'’s attentions, but she had not 
thought that anything could possibly inter- 
fere with her love for Ben, and she had no 
thought of giving biin up. 

“But Ben was proud and sensative. 

“Hle Knew that Squire Marken was 
wealthy, and was inclined to look down 
upon his poorer neighbors; still he had put 
up with this as weil as he could for Minnie’s 
sake, 

“But now, when the old man came and 
told him that but for him Minnie eould 


| service, 


tnake a brilliant match, and be received in | 
4 | 


the highest society, Ben made up his mind 


| in an instant, and expressed it accordingly, | 


** *Minnie is the dearest thing on earth to 
ine,’ he said; ‘but Heaven .kKnows I will 
never stand in the way of her happiness,’ 


“And 8s» with one brief farewell he lett 
her. 1 saw them together that night. 
“Theard him talking with her in tones 


that he tried vainly to make calin and firm. 
“T knew that with Minnie Marsdon he 


| gave up all hope tor the future, 


/ and 1 told him how poor Minnie and 


| and she comes back here alone, 


“T saw him hold ber in hisarms for one 
minute, and then—ah, well, | ought not to 
talk of this to you, girls; but Ben 
away, aud soon alterwards Minnie was 
tnarried, 


went | 


“If her bright dream of pride and wealth | 
was ever realized, there was certainly no | 


evidence of ii in the pale, sad face she 
brought back to our native village, scarcely 
a year later. She went home to her father’s 
with her husband. . 

“He proved to be an idle, 
man, his head always full of some great 
blan—-some tnagnificent prospect—aooh to 

realized. 

He involved the old inan in) speculations 
that took his broad acres to liquidate, 
then he died, leaving Minnie no home and 
no fortune, 

“It was thon that Ben esme back here; 
her 
children were. 

“He gave ine money for them, but he re- 
fused to see her. 

“Ae has never seen her since : but every 
year when her husband goes to London 
with her 
little ones, Ben gives mine money to see that 
she is well cared for through the winter, 
and he goes away, that he may not see her 
face,”’ 

The two giris were weeping quietly ss 
tie lady ceased to speak, and Fsnnie, clasp- 
ing Mabel’s hand, whispered softly— 

“He has a heart.” 

“Yes, he has,’’said Mabel,stifling a quick 
little sob in her throat. 

She did not guess why Mrs. Willey had 
told thein this story. 


——_> © > ae 
CHERISH THE LIVING.—A pale mourner 


| stoud bending over the tomb, and his tears 


| fell fast and often, 


As ihe raised his humid 


| eyes to Heaven, he cried : 


Ben,” the lady 
| ciently love while living, 


| and cherish 
| they will die one day also.’ 


more light-hearted, | 


) trial of Compound Oxygen in 


“My brother ! O, inv brother !’ 
A sage passed that way and said : 
“For whom dost thau mourn 2?" 
“One,” said he, “whom Il did not suffi- 
but whose in- 
estiinable value I now feef.’”’ 
“What would’st thou doif ne 
stored to thee ?”’ 
The mourner replied that he would never 
offend bim by any unkind word, but he 
would take every occasion to show his 


| friendship, if he could butcome back to his 


Ty ‘ 2 ¢ ‘4 j é 3 < - 
The lady repeated the words in a curious, | fond embrace. 


“Then waste no time in useless grief,’’ 
said the saye, ‘but if thou bast friends, go 
the living; remember that 


’ 
—_ > 
“Splendid Results,’’ 

This is the decided atlirmnation of a yen- 
tlemnan in Trov, New York, alter a month's 
his fainily. 
The great improveinent in his wife's con- 
d.tion, is very remarkable indeed. 

“My wife had tnuch soreness in her lungs, 


| and a constant depressed feeling, as if a 


| weight were Jaid upon them. We had 
just buried a danghter who had been 
nearly a year sick with consumption, and 


| jurious results, 


| dress Drs. STARKEY & 


constant care of her produced these in- 
I felt much worried in 
consequence, Four day's use of the treat. 
ment and the appetite began to mend. Two 
weeks and she felt likea different person. 
The soreness had alimost entirely disap- 
peared, and she can breathe deeper now 
than she had been able to do for Vears, woes 
out in all weather, and is able to do an 
amount of ‘Coristinas shopping that is very 


trving to inv pocketbook. Besides my 
wite, other inemmbers of the family have 
used itasa yeneral 1 with splendid 
resuits. 

Qhur lreatis ' D> " i ()x 

nod , f - 

went, and a large reoord of surpris 
cures in t#ensulnption, Catarrh, Neuralgia 
Bronchitis, Asthina, ete., and a wide range 


of chronic diseases, will be sent tree. Ad- 
PALES, 1109 and 
11]1 Girard St., Philada, 


speculative | 


and | 





were reé- 





The Swallow Dance. — 


BY WILSON BENNOR. 








from every bean and rafter swung 

bright tin lanterns, improvised by the 
| nearest tinman, each holding a lighted 
| candle. 
The corn was husked, the floor swept 
| clean, anda score of bright-eyed girls fii. 
ted fro and forward, preparing for the 
dance. 

It was the first dance of the season, to- 
wards which so many tremulous thoughts 
had been turning all through the late sum- 
ner, for partners were to be chosen, and 
the tate ofa lifetiine might hang upon the 
kutter of a ribbon or the turn of a ring- 
let. 

The moon was in its full, and men and 
maidens were readyto make a night of 
inerriment. 

There was Susie Hopins wearing a new 
blue merino dress, with white ruffles at the 
neck and wrists, 

Maryuret Dyer, In her last year’s brown 
thibet, freshened and brightened by cherry 
ribbons, 

Sarah Willy, in an old-fashioned dove- 
colored silk, that had seen many years’ 

but still looked fresh and pretty 
on the pluinp voung figure that enable have 
inade sackcloth becoming and gracetul,. 

But comspicuous among these and a 
seore of other rustic beauties was a gay 
maiden, Miss Melinda Singleton, whose 
low-necked and short-sleeved black velvet 
waist, and sweeping rose-colored = skirt, 
inade her at once noticeable. 

She had stolen Susie Hopkin's beau, 
Harmon Hubbard, and Susie had resented 
itall the summer long, looking straight 
forward § froin 
ever he tried to speak to her, and re se 
her pretty head stately and self-polsed, 
while a soft flush mantied her cheek and 
touched her brow with crimson. 

They were all there that night. 

Harmon bad been wailing upon the ex- 
acting Miss Melinda, bat he lett her in 
charge ofa friend, while he bovered about, 
trying to catch Susie's ear, if for ever so 
brief a moment. 

No use; the swallow dance was prepar- 
ing, and the girls were busy, 

If was an old-time local custom, this 
swallow dance, a sort of swift cotillion, jin 
which each girl carried a willow wand, to 
the graceful, swaying tip of which a light 


| T'«: barn was a hundred feet long, and 


cord was fastened, tuat held a feather bird | 
| suspended fron it. 


Sometimes these birds wero real swal- 
lows, stuffed, with outspread wings, but 
oltener they were made in some quaint 
fashion by the girls themselves. 

The young wen carried light néts fast- 
ened to ash rods and it was their part of the 
pretty play to choose, each one, his swal- 
low trom the merry throng, and by a dex- 
terous movement to throw the net he car- 
ried over tis chosen bird, when, with 
siniles and congratulatory nods, his choice 
would be endorsed as the dance went on. 

Susie Hopkins hoped fondly at first that 
Harmon would follow her swallow, if only 
out of compliment to the past. 

But she had fully decided to evade him-— 
to give him no opportunity for confidence 
or explanation. 

It was a*rule in the dance that the swing- 
ing swallow never should be brought 
lower than the head of the girl who carried 
it. 

3ut Miss Meiinda utterly ignored rules, 
and when a venturous swain struck boldly 
‘o catch her bird, she would tuck it under 
her bare white arin, and laugh and dance 
in a wilder way than ever. 

Susie saw this, and her red lip curled 
haughitly. 

She would be ashamed to take so unfair 
an advantages, she-said, but she was quite as 


determined as her fair rival not to be 
caught. 

The one wman who followed her most 
persistently was Richard Waite, an evil- 


eyed, awkward bachelor from a neighbor- 
ing farm. 

Susie had been treating him with a sort 
of forced politeness, but when she saw that 


he was really in ecarnest, that he had 


| chosen her for his partner and intended to 


have his choice ratified by the erhwd, a 
helpless, appealing look came to her eyes, 
which changed to one of bitter despair, as 
she fancied Harinon was laughing at her 
distress. 

Twice Waite had alinost caught her. 

The third time he came so near that lis 
net, descending, touched her hair, and 
swept her ahouider. : 

It was cruel and imperinetant, she said to 
herself, for him to pursue ber when she 
had showy hin so plainly that sbe did not 
desire his attentions, 

But he would not desist. 

The dreaded net dropped near her every 
time. 

Onee more and ignoring laws and rules, 
with a manner far more intent than] Mos 
Melinda’s laughing jestfulness, when she 


saw the hated web again hovering above 
her, she struck her light swallow full inte 
the blaze of the candle, but even as she did 
so, down came a net about it, covering | hi 
bird and flashing Jight, and the hand that 
held the met dr pped lower and clasped 
sick, Wi ‘ ‘ t if j 
7 t tf cs owt | , ~ 
6 
iy 

ng biti | i 
Over, and speankilig & 
could bew the whispered words. 

Miss Melinda's laugh was lightest of aii 


| tention was directed toa 





| cian strongly recomunencs 


her Soft, brown eves, when- | 


and when, a few weeks later, the friends 
she bad found in the country were invited 
to ber wedding reception, it. was only her 
city acquaintances who called it «queer 
freak that upon the boujuet she carried, a 
wire-rnounted swallow was borne, with 
outspread wings. 

And when later yet Susie anc Harmon 
were married, among their simple gifts of 
affection and tributes of love wasa little 
box from the city, which held a swallow 
ae ona silver nest, and inside the 
tiny casket was a lovely set of pearls. 

Susie adinired their soft lustre with a lit- 
tle cry of Joy, and as she fastened them in 
the delicate lace frills about her neck, she 
said to her husband— 

“How sadly disappointed you were, 
though, Harmon that Melioda wouldn't let 
you catch ber swallow !"” 

And Harmon, with a quizzical look, an- 
swered— 

“Little goosey! I knew when she first 
came be here that she was engaged to be 
married, aud the wedding was coming off 
this month, but you never gave ine a 
chance to tell you #0, and she was laughing 
at vou all the summer for making yourself 
so unhappy.” 

“Oh, the hateful!’ said Susie, 
pearis were not #0 lovely, 
wear them now, but——" 

She hesitated a moment, held her head 
coquettishly on one side, and taking her 
husband's arm: they walked, bride and 
bridegroom, to church that day, pearls and 
all. 


“If the 
I would not 


—_ « <— - 


CONSUMPTION AND Hor Water.—A 
correspondent writes: Noticing an extract 
from the World of Science in whicha physi- 
hot water, In 
place of tea or collee, as a stiinulant for the 
use of those requiring to study late at night, 
I would like to give iny experience of it: as 
a beneficial agent in) consumption, Mrs, 
H—, one of a family anumber of whose 
inembers bad died of consumption, was,after 
severe exposure Lo aAsnOWStOrin seized with 
A RETIOUS cough and @xpectoration, accom. 
panied with loss of flesh. 

examination by @ physician showed that 
one lung was seriously affected. She was 
wholly confined to her room; and every- 
thing that medical attendance and loving 
care could do to mnitigate ber suffering was 
done, but’ ineffectually. The depressing 
night-sweats continued, together with loss 
of rest trom repeated fits of coughing. Los. 
ing all faith in meaicine, some six or elyht 
months ago, its use was wholly abandoned, 
and the use of nourishing diet only, contin- 
ued, 

About ten weeks ago, the patient's at- 
newspaper para- 
graph recommending hot waterasa remedy 
lor consumption, Feeling that little barns 
could ensue froin its use, she determined to 
test it. At the moment of retiring, a large 
tumbler of hot water, in which the juice of 


atemon bad been mixed to free it: from 
nausea, was taken, 

Ina few moments, a glow of warmth 
would vervade the lungs, chest &e., 
quickly followed by the most refreshing 


sleep, Which would be unbroken by any 
cough, and the pationt would) awake in the 


| Inorning rested and strengthened, 


A few days ago, she was seized with a fit 


| of coughing, during whieh was coughed up 


Into her mmouth a small stone about the size 
ota pea—formed of sulphate of line, T be- 
lieve, and usually considered a syoiptom 
ol the healing of acavity in the lung, 

Whether this mnarked improvement was 
due to the use of the hot water, I cannot 
venture to say. 

But its benetical influence in securing 
sweet sleep and exetuption from coughing 
at night was so toarked, that I would like 
some of your readers to test it with thelr 
consumptive friends, and give, through 
your “Correspondence,” the results of their 


experience. 
- —__ - > 
WEDDING SERMONS.—From a very 
early day the Puritans of New England 


were acctistotied te 
and the practice 


wedding discourses ; 


WH jietiele at down, Wo are 


told, to quite # late date in the last cen- 
tury. 
For example, when Parson Sinith's# 


| daughter Mary was to awarry Mr. Craneh, 


when the congratulations were gaily given, | sphinx thereupon destroyed herself, 
' 


the father allowed her to tix on the text 
for herown wedding sermon, and she se 
lected Luke x: 42: Mary had chosen that 
good purt whieh shall met be taken away 
fron her.’ 

But when her sister Abigail 
inarryings & Vouny lawyer 4 
Adains, whom her father 
liked, soimuch that 


vas benton 
aed Jovian 
Very tuueh dis 
he would mot even in- 
vile himto dinner, she boldly sugwested 
forher text: «John came neither eat ny 
nor drinking, and ye say he bath a devi 
Ifthe sertinons were preached, we tind no 
reeord ot it. 

Kut Abigail iarried Jolin, and lived to 
be the wile of one President of the United 
States and the mother of another. 


And her well-known and aduiirable let 
ters, showed that she was as renarkable 
for COMMON sense as slie Gouid bave been 
for wit or decision ot chara 

—_ - <—_ 

THE SPHINX.—This was a monster 
Scritvveed AS HaAVIitNg a hliiitian ead ‘ ! 

Print t iy 4 1 & + « 
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(Dur Uoung Folks. 


WILLIE WONDER. 


-_-—_— 


BY HWARTLEY RICHARDS, 


And then he stopped, for he noticed 
that Aunt Martha was listening. 

Willie never “wondered” aloud when 
Aunt Martoa was listening, because she 
used to laugh at him about his day-dreamns, 
and had given him the nickname of “Wil. 
lie WwW onder.’ 

tut as soon as her slippers had gone clat- 
tering out of the farm-house kitchen, and 
Willie was left all alone with the tabby cat, 
he began again: 

“| wonder——' 

And, as he did >, puss gave a contiden 
tial new, and rubbed up against hin, as 
tnueh af lo Bay: 

“Lam your friend, little master;tell your 
secreta to ime." 

“T wonder,” said Willie, “where Fairy- 
land ean be?” 

Now, pues did not know in the least 
where Fairyland was, so ahe did not say 
anything, which is the best thing to do 
when you have nothing to ay, 

But the next tine she went jito the farin- 
vard she told the white cow, and the white 
cow told the old blind mole who lives in 
the corner of the lea, and the miole told the 
rabbite; and the rabbits, who are ao very 
knowing race, told the hare with the long 
ears, 

So that is how the hare came to Know that 
Willie wondered, 

The bare, you must understand, was a 
quick and sanguine geutlorran, and he 
had opinions of his own upon this ques. 
tion. 

Ile believed that Fairvland was far away 
to eastward, where the bright san parts the 
curtains of the dawn, and the new day 
springs forth, all fresh, and fair, and hope- 
ful. 

“Oh, yes,’ said the hare to himself, as he 
took bis customary morning seamper over 
the turf, “depend upon it, Fairyland is) in 
the emmt."' 

Now, the people at the farmhouse always 
rose betimes, for it saves both eves and oil 
to de your work in the morning instead of 
at night. 

So, as the hare with the long ears was re 
turning from bis morning seamper, little 
Willie Wonder was driving the white cow 
to pasture, 

The hare stood still as soon as Willie got 
in sight, and sat sideways, looking at) him 
outof one eye, 


| WONDER —" began little Willie, 


“T wonder,” said Willie,as he walked be- 1 


hind the white cow, “oh, TL wonder where 
Fairyland ean be. Tf only the bare with 
the long ears would yo and find it for ime, 
and bring leave from the fairies for ime to 
visit them!’ 

Well, no sooner were the words spoken 
thanthe hare bounded away tar, far over 
the bills, leaping so lightiv that he searcely 
brushed the dew from the wild thyme as 
he passed ~ away and away to the eastward, 
with the golden sunlight: Streaming over 
the velvetturt, and the fresh morning air 
rushing past him as he ran. 

Who would not feel hopeful, T should 
like to know, speeding over the hills in the 
bright, brisk morning? 

But some one else was abroad besides the 
hare that morning 

There was a distant shout, and an omin- 
ous baying of hounds, and the sound = of 
horses’ hoofs thundering along behind 
hiin. 

Alas! poor creature, he had never reek. 
oned upon this, and had already spent the 
best of his breath before he knew that he 
was hunted. 

But he ran bravely, nevertheless, speed 
ing for dear life up hillund down «dale till 
he eame to ploughed felds, gates, and hur- 
dles, 

Away and away, through fold and = farim, 
till he reached the village. 

Poor little hare! 

It was the last place in the world where 
he would have thoughtoft showing liiniself, 
but the hounds were close behind bit, and 
down the village street went all tho hunt, 
while the bovs chine Curmbling out of school 
and seampering down the road to #e9) the 
fun. 

And the end of it all was —well, I don't 
know what the end was, but the hare never 
caine back to tell Willie Wonder the way to 
Fairviand. 

Now, when the snail heard that the hare 
had not come back, he satd to lis friend,the 
shiny beetle: 

“JT told you so. That gemlieman is too 
fast by half. Those fussy, scampering peo- 
ple attract so much attention, 

“Then, of course, they et the hounds af- 
ter them, and never come Lome again. I 
never get hunted, do 1?” 

“Never! auswered the shiny beetle,em- 
platically. 

“And you thay dep nd upon it,’? coptin- 
ved the snail, “that be was wrong about 
Fairyland. 

“Tt ‘s not in the east at alljit's in the west, 
Now, when Il was voung people did mot 


profess to know Whial Ley had never 
earned. 
| have been to | Pe fessor 

(yaster pod t i usa ‘ P aT 
aaicd s | 4 
regret j \ pon Live yO , 7 
gone. 

“+And the west—the region « le ning 


day—is the home ol the fairy powers, lor 


certain.’ 
“Oh, be could talk beautifully,could Pro- 


fessor Gasterpod. I assure you,he was quite 
a poet. 


| his arin, he said to hinwmelf: 


—_—— 


_ eae 
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THE 


“Lonlty wish that Willie Wonder would Willie Wonder, and after thinkin 
let ine take his tnessage for nim.” he made up his mind to tell 

Strange to way, little Willie was coming about it. 
at that very inoment along the hedgerow Sothe next morning he left his corner, 
where the snail andthe shiny beetle lay by the brick oven where Aunt Martha used 
ensconsed, to bake the bread, and came out into the 

And as he came along, with his basket on | kitchen, where Willie was sitting with the 
tabby eat. 

“T wonder, ol), I wonder, where Fairy- Hechirruped and chirruped for near’ y 
land can be. Now. ifonly yonder prettily- | half an hour and told hima great deal. 
marked enail would find his way to Fairy- And Willie found that everything which 
laud, and ask them toletime pay them a the cricket had said to him was correct; for, 
visit!" as time went on, he caught glimpses of 

“Oh, certainly! that Fairyland whieh lies all around us if 
“T will make the journey we could but see it. 
pleasure.”’ : And sometimes the fairies would come 

And off he started forthe far west without and whisper sweet songs to hit, sach as 
delay. makethe hearts of men and women the 

Of course he did not need to stay and better for the singing of them, and he took 
pack up, but took his house just it was, it his pen and wrote them down, and all the 
belii So COonvernlent, world called him the Poet. 

Well, the snail traveled and traveled,and And the fairies never left him, because 
by the time thatthe sun had reachec its tothe end of the life he kept the open eye 
ineridjan height, he must have traveled and the loving heart. 
vards, ° —>_-  c¢ <-> 

Stones, and broken twigs, and great tow- ‘ : ome 
ering stems of chickweed and unnden’. GOOD AND TRUE. 
beset this wild and untroddéen region on oe 
every band, 

In one place he passed an old tin kettle, 
whose lid was pone, revealing a vast metal 
cavern, the like of which few snatilg had 
ever seen, | 

In another lonely spot he came upon a 
worn-out shoe, a picturesque relic of by- 
gone dave, upon whose battered and = ven- 
erable formu: the snail found he eould not 
look without weeping, 

but words would not deseribe the won- 
ders of this journey, 

Sullice it to say, that at length the trav 
eler reached a stone wall, forming, as he 
did not doubt, the ullinate boundary of the 
world. ; 

This wall was fully four feet high. but 
With a pluck and perseverence which can- 
not be too highly extolled, the hardy ad- 
venturer succeeded in surmounting it, and 
deseended into the unknown regions 
bevond., 


‘said the snail, promptiy. 
for you” with 


BY kk. LINWOOD SMITH. 


\ I) kept a boarding-house, Mitty and 
I 


fo be sure, people said it was a 
should BLOOD so low in life as to deal cut 
their hospitality for money. 

But Mitty sud—and Mitty has a great 
deal of comunon sense—that we tnust live, 
andallthe genteel company that eatne to 
Visitas wouldn't putso much a8 a penny in 
our pockets, towards coal aid taxes, 

Mrs. Hall, who lived next door to us, said 
she knew we couldn't make it pay, 

No one but an experienced housekeeper 
could make it pay. 

Miss Cynthia Caldwell thought that it 
would have been much nicer and more se- 
leet to do fine sewing, or get a place as gov- 
erness, or something of that sort, which 

tefore hin was an orchard path, and Wouldn't have been quite so public, 
along this he traveled, leaving behind bim Old Fernleaf said his daughters shouldn't 
atrac’s of slime, whieh most people would | VISit us, und Dr. Millett looked the other 
not admire, but he thought, a great addition Way, When he brougpt his fashionable new 
to the landscape. bride to town and met Mitty face to face in 

He doubted not that be was near the end the street. 
of his journey, so whea he came upon an “Dear tie," said M itty langhing: ‘what 
ants nest he asked the ants if they Knew  4@ queer world this is.’ 
the way to Fairviand. : | But l was angry enough to ery. 

But they were rather erustv,and said they “No matter, Mitty,” said I, “we'll teach 
were too Dusy to trouble their heads about them that we can be quite independent 
the matter, , Without thermn.”’ 

Then he met a great fat yellow toad, who | Well, a8 time went on, we had several 
was sprawling across the pathway. and boarders, 
he asked himift he knew where Fairyland 
was, “4 {—the two Mr. Henleys and the misister’s 

The toad answered that he beloved it , niece, who gave lessons in wax flowers and 
Was in the pond. water-color paintings, 

\tany rate his friend, the frog, had told | ° 
hit that the pond was a sweet, pretty place | One over the wing, ; 
to live in, and the eels said the mud at the | ‘Kate,’ said Mitty triuinphantly, ‘we 
bottou: was delicious, are inaking money. IT put eleven pounds 

But still the snail traveled on, and Fairy- | ia the savings bank to-day, over and above 
land seemed as far away as when he started | all expenses for the past month.” 

. | “T daresay Mrs, 


it ever, | 
Tillie all | himself, coming bere under such circum- 
| 








“He ought to have been ashamed of 


stances as this. But he goes sick or well, 
| before sunset this very night. There are 
| public bospitals enough, I suppose.” 
‘Plenty of ‘em,”’ said Mr. ph cre 
“and while he is waiting for all the forme 
to be gone throught with, in order to gain 
adinission, he will most likely die in the 
street.” 

“Well, let him die,’ said Mr. Hall. 
“That's no business of nine, thatI know of.”’ 

Mitty looked at ine. 

I looked at Mitty. 

Our eves both sparkled inute telegraphic 
m es to each other—and I spoke out of 
the choking, indignant fulness of my 
heart. 

“Mrs. Hall,’ cried, “Mr. Walter may 
come here, whoever he is. A sick man, 
friendless and alone, should be able to 
claim brotherhood with all the world. 

“Mitty and I will take care of bim until 
he is able to take care of bimeelf,”” 

Mrs. Hall took us at our word with ex- 
tremne promptitude, and before nightfall 

»or Bernard Walter was snugly installed 
inthe little vacant room over the wing—a 
pale, ghostly-looking creature, babbling 
idly ot people and places on the Continent, 
that we never had heard of. 





great shame that Mr. Fontame’s daugiiters | 


Old Mr. Pettigrew and his niece Clarissa 


Our rooms were tull, all except the little 
' the octagonal 


out. Hall saves more than | 
Ile had no idea before that the universe | that,” said T, : 
was So big. - | “FL think very likely,’’ said = Mitty. 


| “Only, vou see, Mrs. Hall does everything 
onagrander scale than we can pretend to 
keep up with. 

And he began to wonder how muel far- “Wedo our own marketing, wash and 
ther the west extended, and almost wished | Iron our own table linen, and sift the ashes 
he bad not eome, on the sly, while Miss Henerietta Hall is 
practising ‘The Maiden’s Prayer’ on the 
plano. 

“But then,’’ observed JI, “we are not 
such tine ladies as Mrs, and Miss Hen- 
rietta. We are only two poor little old 
tinaids, who are obliged to earn our own 
living.” 

“Kate, you are not an old maid, 
nantly eried out Mitty. 


lie looked about forthe hole where the 
sun went down when he set, but he could 
not find it. 


IT was just asthe poor snail was) giving 
way to these desponding thoughts that he 
spied two little girls sitting On tha grass 
close to the orehard path, and he at once 
set Off towards thei, in the hope that they 
night show hin the way to Fairvland. 

“LT wonder,’ exclaimed Willie, “ot, I 
wonder where Fairviand can bel” 

Ile wasin the farishouse kitehen when 
he said this; and he was allalone, for Aunt 
Martha had taken her shawl and her eot- 
ton umbrella, and had stumped off toa 
neighboring farurhouse to borrow a stew 
pan for her next dav’s preserving. 

Litthe Willie, IT say, was all alone: and So things went on, till 
the moonlight came pouring in at the 
kitchen casement, and lit’ up the whole 
apartinent, our neighbor, Mrs, Hall. 

“LT wonder,’ said little Willie to himself, “Ot course, he must go,’ Mrs Hall's 
“whether there are people in the moon.” voice shrilly announced, ‘It was a great 

He paused a moment and then anew | imposition on ime, that be should ever 
thought struck tim. come here. T supposed he was an author, 

“Perhbaps.’’ said he, “the moon itself is ora lawyer, or some such genteel OccU Pa- 
Fairyland, and when the faries come inte tion, and now you see he's nothing buta 
the world they Moat down with the moon- painter. A common painter.” 
bean.” ' “An artist, ma‘am,” sugvested Mr. 

Hesat thinking a little while, and then Birdsey. 
he rose and lifted the lateh, “And where's the diflercnee, I should 

Some one had lett a ladder like to know?” sputtered Mrs. Hall “Ex- 
against the wall of the house. cept that one has, at) least, daily wages to 

It reached quite to the top of the wall, for depend upon, and the other loawn't. And 
the eaves of the long sloping roof were no here he is, down with Searlet fever, or 
great distanoe from the ground, and Willie sinallpox, or some such hideous ailment, 
looked, and thought that if be could not) and Pn 
wet to the moou, here was a wav by which “Only a tnalignant 
he might, at any rate, get a little nearer t> fever, iMma‘tam,” again 
it. Birdsey, 

Who eould tell but that if he mounted “No umatter what mame they eall it by,”’ 
guard upon the topoftue ladder, he might said the lady, waxing hotter in the ardor 
atleast catch sight of some fairy strolling of discussion. 
down the moonbeatns ? “T don't keep an hospital here, and if I 

So Willie Wonder cliinbed the ladder on 
the way to the moon, and waited and 


indig- 


sides Henrietta’ tall,’ said I, patting her 
cheek, 

“Do vou know, dear, 1 think hard work 
agrees with both of us.’ 
one summer 
evening, We were oul on our steps, when 
there was quite a commotion in the halj of 


leaning 





fori of intermittent 
meekiv putin Mr, 


Sothe sooner he packs otf, the better ] 


waited, and watched and watched, inthe shall be pleased.’ 
hope of seeing some little ight winged “But where is he to go?" asked young 
fairy decending to the earth: Diederman. “He has no friends that any- 

Bat W VV ler waited and wat ed body knows [ adel 

\ the [ eas s yet 
‘ ’ | 
x ‘ -) . } ft S4S ~ ~~ Sa 

t ‘ ¢ i Mrs. Ha 
stew pan » the thier and found W ‘ Che lea f inv bee , r respons 
mountedon the ladder, gazing upward at | for his funeral expenses, 
the moon. “Hush, Walter will hear vou, inter- 


“At it again,” suid she. ‘That boy is al- } rupted = Mr, “His window is 

ways wondering about some foolish thing ' open.” 

, other. “T don't care if he does bear ine,’’ suap- 
Now the cricket was rather for | ped Mrs. Hall, 


Birdsey. 


sorry 


“And you areas fresh asa rose-bud be. | 


did, T wouldn't harbor any such low trash, | 


Dr. Millett shook his head very gravely. 

“He is avery sick man,’ was his ver- 
dict. 

‘*Kate,’’ whispered Mitty, when the 
doctor was gone, and the sick man wasall 
still for the night, ‘‘suppose—suppose he 
should die!” 

“In that case, Mitty, I don’t think we 
should ever repent that we bad done our 
duty.” 

“Tam sure we should not,’’ said Mitty, 
softly. 

But Bernard Walter did not die. 

He got well—and of course, according to 
all the rules of true love, he lost his beart 
to Mitty'’s qlue eyes and pretty face. 

“You'll never allow your sister to marry 
a painter !"’ said Mrs, Hall spitefully. 

“I'm sure I’ve no objections to her be- 
coming an artist's wile, as long as they love 
each other,’’ said I, laughing. 

“Well, really,” said Mrs. Hall, ‘‘if it 
were ny Henrietta——"’ 

“But it isn’t your Henrietta,’ I inter- 
rupted a little sharply; “it is our Mitty. 
And she has chosen to suit herself and I, 
for one, ain entirely satisfied.’’ 

Well, they were tnarried in a quiet sort 
ol way. 

1 ain reaching the end of ny story now— 
the romance that irradiated our lives, when 
the cake was cut, and Mitty and Bernard 
had gone on their wedding tour, with hum- 
ble litthe me along in the capacity of 
bridesmaid. 

We had traveled all day, and towards 
night, on a glorious October day, we drove 
into the gates of a spacious old place, with 
towers and ivy-mantled 
walls, 

“Oh, whata fine old place !"’ said Mitty. 
“Ah, look at that lovely, glittering foun- 
tain, and the beds of scarlet geranium. 
Bernard are you going to sketch this 
place?” 

“T may, in time,’ said my sister's hus- 
band, composedly, as he sprang out and 
opened the carriage door. 

“Are we going to get out here, Bernard ? 
Do you Know the people?” 

But before he could answer, the great 
carved oak doors flew open, revealing a 
stately entrance ball, with a fire burning 
at the furthest end, and a imoss-colvured 
carpet on the floor, 

Wax lights glowed softly, pictures 
yleamed down froin the walls, chairs up- 
holstered in vielet velvet stood around. 

To Mitty and me it was like a glimpse of 
fairvland. 

“Who lives here, Bernard ?’’ still per- 
sisted Mitty, as she advanced timidly up 
the broad marble steps, 

“Tdo, Welcome home, sweet wife ; wel- 
come home, sister.”’ 

I stared blankly at his bright face. 

‘But, Bernard, we thought you were 
poor.”’ 

“Did Lever say Iwas? When I came to 
B tosketch I certainly saw no occasion 
to proclaiin iny private affairs tothe good 
people there. 

“i engaged a room at Mrs. Hall’s because 
it was convenient. 

“When Ll was ill and délirious, 1 could 
not tell the truth. 

“Whenl knew how good and true you 
two dear girls were, I resolved that I could 
wait and give vou asurprise, 

“T was only an amateur artist. I am rich, 
but Tam Bernard Walter still.’’ 

Now wasn't that a romance? 

And, you see, it really happened to Mittv 
and me, and we are fine ladies now, and 
drive about with our open barouche and 
creain-colored horses, 

And vou can guess how discomtited Mrs. 
Hall and Henrietta were when they first 
heard the real position of the sick artist. 

—_— « a — 

Love CHARMs.—In Lower Saxony the 
voung girls gather sprigs of St.John’s wort 
on the eve of St. John, and secretly sus- 
pend them on the walls of their chambers 
With invsterious ceremonies. ‘The state of 
the planton the following morning indi- 
cates their future fate. If tresh and un- 
droopiny, it foretells a prosperous tnarriage; 

viing and dvinu, the reverse. The plant 
n which it 1s 





S liithiae ‘ead DV the condition 


and those w » have dainp walis are 
more KeIV ft nave pr sperous mar 
riages than those whose walls are dry as 


they should be. 
—=— 8 ~—Se——--— 
HUNDREDs of persons using Ayer Hair 
| Vigor certify to its efficacy in restoring the 
| balr to the health and beauty of youth. 
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OUR YEAROF LIFE. 





BY W.M. A. 
ene 


Only a parple sheen of violets blae—.. > 

A gleam of snowdrops ‘mid their tender green, 

A mystic whisp'ring through each woodland sce, 
And stirrings ‘mong the ferns aud masqy, tun- 
While children playtag in the bud strewy decl!- 
Clap bands as spring reveals her fairy spells. 


Only a crown of crimson roses sweet 

A flash of Jasmine stars, with wyrtles blent, 

A fragrance most intense, from flower-lips sent, 
To incense all the land for summer's feet— 





While Love's fair dream is told ‘neath moonlit shy. - 


Its vows exchanged with kiss and trembling sigh. 


Only a blaze of wondrous tawny gold, 

O’er which the winds tn requiem moanings sweep 
A pyre of leafy splendors, whose vast heap 

Of living beauty deatti’s red flames enfold — 
While man, in zenith of his spirit’s might, 

Moves calmly onward towards the sunset light! 


Only a glistening mass of snowy cioud — 

A sparkling rare of prisms ‘mid the white, 

With glow of scariet berries lending light 

Unto the silver of the winter's shroud— 

While loving hearts for missed ones wail and weep, 
So man and nature swoon in dreamless sicep. 


‘Thus cometh and thus passeth life's briei year, 
The shining wing: of hope its youth uphold ; 
Its noon and eve are rayed with love's pure gold, 
And starry immortelics enwreath its bier. 
Then let our jovous chorus fill the skies, 
Love praising Love, e’en as the old year dies, 

- a - 


A CHINESE NEWSPAPET. 





\HE Peking Gazette is as unlike a West- 
ern newspaper as its contents are un- 
like Western news. 

It is an oblong book of a few thin leaves, 
printed with downward lines of word char 
acters. 

In shape it is like our cash books, but so 
narrow and flinsy that it could be curled 
round a finger; strings of twisted paper, 
run through the back, fasten it into paper 
covers of the national yellow, besmeared 
with dim red letters—and there is the whole 
thing complete, the organ of the Chinese 
Government for publishing imperial de- 
crees, official charges, memorials and re- 
ports from the provinces; and to thou- 
sands of pig-tailed gentlemen, in and out of 
office, it is that indispensable luxury—the 
daily paper. 

We sha! glean some idea of its curious 
contents from the collected issues of two 
notable years—1875, when a new Emperor 


THE SATURDAY 


A youth of seventeen is now discovered 
in an obscure village, and it is stated that he 
| is the re-embodied spirit. 

A petition is forwarded in favor of this 
remarkable young man, who—it the reader 
wishes to remember his name—was Awang 
Chiamubalch’u’ch’engchatso. But he is 
refused re-instatement at Titet, and dis 
owned officially, as he had been ‘forbidden 
forever the privilege of re appearing again 
on earth.’’ 

But such news is not alarming to readers 
who have come across the predictions of the 
Board of Astronomers, and read of the as- 
sistance in public works vouchsafed by the 
river gods, the Yellow Great King, the Ver- 
milion King, the Nine Dragon General and 
several more, 

The famine of 1877 furnishes us with ter- 
rible pictures of human misery, but it brings 


_ forward also the benevolent efforts uf those 


who were charged with the perishing mul 
titude at their doors. 

The police censors of the western district 
of Peking memoralize, saying that during 
the winter they saw in the streets the un 
sheltered lying dead, and the cold and hun- 
gry huddled together in heaps. 

They quote a former decree, declaring 
that the police ought be the protectors of 
the poor, and they ca)] attention to a hos- 





| Shansi writes time after time, 


ascended the throne, and 1877, a year of | 


war and famine. 

His Majesty the Emperor having ‘‘as- 
cended upon the Dragon to be a guest on 
high”’ in the twelfth moon of the past year, 
or early in our January, the opening news 
of the year deals largely with Palace af- 
fairs. 

The new Emperor—the adopted successor 
of him who had ascended upon the 
Dragon to bea guest on high—publishes 
such protestations of grief and of devotion 
to the Empire, thatitis with a shock we 
discover afterwards his mature aye of three 
years. 


| 








pice at the gate of the city, and tell how a 
body of unemployed cfficials have sub- 
scribed for the erection of another hospice 
to shelter a.thousand of the destitute, sick 
and aged. 

The accounts from 
districts tell dire tales. 


the famine stricken 
The Governor of 
telling how 
the people have stripped the bark off the 
trees for food, and even swallowed — pellets 
of earth ; and at last ‘there remain neither 
the bark of trees nor the roots of wild 
herbs to be eaten, and ordinary food sup- 
plies have absolucely disappeared. The 
land is filled with the sound of Jamenta- 
tions, and the corpses of the starved are to 
be scen on every hand by the wayside.”’ 
—-_ o> 


aa ; 
brains of Bold. 

Hope is grief's best music. 

Frugality is an estate alone. 

Prejudice is the reason of fools. 

Humanity judges humanity by itself. 

A civil denial is better than a _ rude 
grant. 

Do it well, that thou mayest not do it 
twice, 

He is rich who is poor enough to be gen- 
erous, 

To extol one’s own virtue is to 
vice of it. 

Speak well of your friends--of your ene- 
mies say nothing. 


All reform is the flower and fruit of the 


make a 


| great tree of faith. 


The Empress Dowager and the Empress , 


Mother govern for this imperial wisecacre, 


and issue such ‘‘benign decrees’’ as the dis- | 


grace of His late Majesty’s physicians by 
the immediate forfeiture of their buttons 


| 
| 


and peacock feathers—tor having let him | 


die. 

The peacock feather which is worn hang. 
ing from the cap, and the top button, which 
by its color marks the grade of rank, are of- 
ten the subject of decrees. 

Memorials from the provinces are con- 
stantly printed. A minister asks for retire- 
ment on the grounds of ill-health, begging 


| 


that His Majesty’s ‘‘slave’’ be yiven rest, | 


so that he may, though vseless and wasted, 


continue his existence on the tace of the 


earth. 

The Governor ot Riang-su, on being ap- 
pointed Governor-General at Nanking, de- 
clares that he sent up a memorial last year, 
begging leave to retire on account of his in- 
firmities, but, as the courier rode to Pe- 
king, he was drenched by rain and snow, 


that the wet penetrated the despatch box, | 


and the many folds of oiled paper, and re- 
duced the letter of entreaty to pulp, by the 
jolting of the horse. 

And thereupon does not the Governor of 
Kiang-su exulting state that the courier has 
been repaid with the bamboo, and brings 
now another despatch, which will inform 
His Majesty that he, the injured Governor, 


willtake command at Nanking, although his 
rheumatism is hard to bear? 
It is strange to find, in imns of news 


reference tu the search fora child in whom 
the soul of a Nomen ’Han of Tibet has been 
rebora. 


It is worldly wisdom not to make nor ex- 
aspcrate an cnemy, 

About a pint of tears go to every 
ure, taking the world over, 

An act of kindness to a shivering beggar 
elilld is a profession of religion, 

Work to day, for you know not how much 
you may be hindered to-morrow 


pleas 


A true and genuine impudence is ever the 
effect of ignorance, without the sense of it. 

Never speak evil of another while you 
are unger the influence of envy and malevolence. 

Itis the small leaks that impoverish a 
household. itis the small economies that lead to 
aMfluence. 

Greater mischiefs happen often from mean- 
ness, folly, and vanity, thau trom the greater sins of 
avarice and ambition, 

Good temperis the philosophy of the 
heart, a gem in the treasury within, 
reflected on all outward objects. 

The high prize of lite, the crowning for- 
tune of man, isto be bore, to sou pursuit which Mids 
him in employ:nent and happine-s, 


Wiese faves ate 


Life is easiestto those whe can take it 
lightly, who can bend their backs to any burden, and 
be grateful for every ray of sun-hine, 

Look out for the man who makes Jiberal 
use of the personal pronoun ‘'1.** in) conversation, 
for the chances are that he f4a falsifier. 

A man that hath no virtue in himself ever 
eavieth virtue in others: for men’s minds will either 
feed upon their own good or upon another's evil 


To express no more than ig really meant 


is one of the first step. towards correct speech, just as 
careful pruning is as linport * ASA 

vil. 

4 } } ryt ¢ } ' ‘ ltiens< P ’ 
straightness ye # i al ere an > ~@ 


two kinds of right action than there cag Ye two kinds 


} of straight lines, 





| 
| 
| 


| contrite alr; ‘‘but Dbog to remind 


| 


EVENING POST. 


F . . . . 
emininities. 
One should believe in marriage as in the 
immortality of the soul. 

An Omaha pastor is trying to put a stop 
tu Sunday-night courting. 

The heart ot life is the love that is in it, 
and the worthiness of the persons loved. 

We meet in society many attractive wo- 
men whom we would iear te make our wives, 

An asp would render its sting more ven- 
omous by dipping Itinto the heart of a coquette, 

A close observer says that the words 
which ladies are fondest of are the first and last 
words, 

Women swallow atone mouthful the lie 
that Matters, and drink drop by dropa truth that Ie 
bitter, 

Some one is complaining that women use 
adjectives, Are poker, and broomstick adjee- 
tives’ 

There is an alchemy of quiet malice by 
which woman can concoct a subtle polson from ordi- 
mary trifles. 


A young man asked a New York belle it 
she had any taste for literature, She sald she belleved 
that she had never eaten any. 





When a bachelor says he is single from | 


choice, it makes him mad to ask him why the girl 
made choice of some other fellow 

Texas wedding notice: Bob MeDonald 
and Sue Mitchell have decided to slide down the cel- 
lar-deor of life hand-in-hand together. 

You're the greatest woman I ever heard 
of, ** said the boy to his mother; **you tell ne I have 
a bad temper, and yet blaine me for losing it.** 

A soft answer turneth away 
this is no reason why aman should be continually ex- 


claiming ‘‘mash** while his wife is scolding bin, 


‘You have only yourself to please,’’said 
amarried friend toan old bachelor, ‘*Yes,"' he se- 
plied, ‘‘but you don’t know how difficult that Is.*’ 

He had been ridiculing her big feet, and, 
to get even with him, she replicd that he might have 
her old sealskin sacque made over into a pale of ear- 
muffs. 

"oe 
thumping on the plano for two hours, 
the next fairly sets me 


nuise.** 


A confectioner has two big 


said a voung lady who had been 
‘that baby in 


house wild with ites 


cards in his 
On one is inseribed 
He evidently 


window, 
on the other **Taffy.*’ 
capture the girls. 


knows how to 


Everything is beautifal in its natural or- | 
der, Whenoa girl's cheeks are suffused with vermil- 


lon she is lovely; bat nothing can be more ridleulous 
than an old woman blushing. 


Angelina Stevens, of Galveston, Texas, 
asks fora divorce from her husband on the ground 
that he is poor, and sie bas had au offer of 
warriage from a wealthier man, 


Carpentry is being taught young women 
in the State Normal School of Massachusetts. This ts 
as it should be. If the girl learns how to drive a nail 
properly, the woman will nothither fingers so of 
ten. 

A woman should never consent to be mar 
ried secretly 
reason toshrowd in darkness the act 
own estimation should be the crowning glory of lis 
life. 


because 


She should distrust aman whe las any 
whieh in bbs 


| 


A Lowell mill girl said the other day toa) 


director who wished her to consent to a reduction of | 
wages: *'Betore }'d dott, I'd see vou and your whole | 


graspin’® setin To-phi-ct, pumpin’ thunder at three 
cents aclapt’’ 

It makes an editor mad to have word 
come up through the tube from the composing-room 
that a lady is waiting to sce him, aud, after tramping 
down slx fights of stairs, Ond let ty be only bie wift 
after a ten-dollar bill. 


Madame, wio isof great fatness, asks her 
husband in what character she shall attend the nias- 
querade **As acaptive balloon,’” be said, “‘llow 
must L dress for the character?’ 
string to your Iwvot,’> atiswered te 


brute. 


A mother-in-law said to her son in-law 


‘So, monsteur, vou were at the ball last evening, and 


it has not been a menth since you lost your wife! 


‘That's true, madain,’* answered the culprit, witha 
you that I danced 
very sadly. 

who does not 
heerfvluess to understand Its 
would improve the 


(rirls, beware of the man 
know enoug! about « 
value in daily life, Such aiean 
first opportuuity to grind the cheerfulness out of his 
home, to frightena sunbeam jute a shadow, and then 
wonder what isthe matter 

A clever Yankee in Paris recently opened 
a bouth in one of the boulevards, and tuvited the 
public to enter at an admission fee of three sous, and 
Inspect the fashions of the times, Whhrat thes 
their own Imagein alarge mirror, He had an enor- 
mous feminine patrouage. 

When a Fairmount girl wants her fellow 
(amden 
‘It's 


saw war 


to go home she takes down her lack hair 
girls take off their shoes. Richmond gir's sav; 


time for my dearest Clhiaries to unelosp h arms and 
hie away to his parental dowictle. * Bryn Mawr girls 
are more practical, and | Semonetrative hey elm- 
ply say: ‘*Sonny, time's up; cit. 

“Why $e it,’’ asked a lady, ‘‘that gentle- 
mee hee ane “ . tin wea y the: oereost ‘ 
wir seats tn theatr cod t ) taking them ft 
to the Immense dliecomfort of at least four people 
those on each Ir * thom 
them?’*’ Talk of large hat I are 
a vy beside Ul uu i fa ‘ wit nl 
a” 

4 

* 

via 

a cTrowith pels \ 


; bugiy veautiiul as Well as poetical, 


et 


wrath, but 
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News Notes. | 


Gen. Moltke is the most taciturn man in 
Europe. 

Electricity 1s now used as a motive power 
for toy yachts. 

A colored Salvation Army has besieged 
Charlotte, 8. C, 

M. de Rothschild’s collection of stamps is 
Valued at $40, 00, 

New Orleans extinguishes her street lamps 
when the moon rises 

There are believed to be over 500,000 dis- 
tinct forms of insects, 

Marriage licenses in Maryland are here- 
after to cost only 6 cents, 


The Episcopalians will build a $500,000 
cathedral at Rochester, N. Y. 

At a recent ball in London a lady wore a 
skirt studded with dead robins, 

In the room of a kleptomaniac in London 
were found over 900 umbrellas. 

The animal kingdom is now estimated to 
embrace about 1, 000,00 species, 


Hundreds of girls work for 45 centsa day 
making shirts in New York City. 


The estimated daily sales of eggs in New 
York during Lent average 275,00 

Electric lights have been introduced into a 
Aunpowder manufactory tn Fugland, 

A medical journal states that the average 
Chinese baby weighs but five pounds. 

Platinum wire has been drawn so fine as 
to be absolutely Invisible to the naked eve, 

The manufacture of perfume from orange 


flowers is becoming an extensive 
ida, 


jndustry in Flor- 


Old Testa 
sald, next Septem- 


The revised version of the 
ment will be Issued complete, it is 
ber. 

Dr. Herman Kerr says that the 
mortality from lutemperance in 


i, 0m) 


New York City, it is reported, has 40,000 


annual 


(;reat Britain Is 


| persons who depend on gambling asa means of live- 


Girls Wanted;"* and | 


‘“Bimply by tying «a | 
hard-hearted | 


Jihood, 


Two hundred and five works—principally 
novels 
in 1883, 


written by women, were publishedin France 


Washington's mother's grave, near Fred 
ericksburg, Va., isin a state of weedy and woful di- 
lapidation, 

A Victoria, Columbia, Chinaman, worth 
$200, 600, Is to marry a white girl,and with the consent 
of her parents. 

Oregon salmon are now brought to the 
Atlantic cithes ln seven dave, from the 
Columbia River, 

Victor Hugo is still considered the 
talker iu Paris, But he's the poorest listener 
as deal as a post. 


Wateraol the 


best 
He's 


Boston people have been numerously ta 
ken in latety by leaden De, 
turn) had taken in. 

A Southern paper estimates that 828,000, 
000 was invested in the South during the first two 
months of this year, 

A colossal kite has been built in New Ha- 
ren, Conn, It is 12 feet across and 15 feet high, eov- 
ered with red cambrie, 

G. L. Perkins, a venerable citizen of Nor- 
wich, Conn,, hasearried in his pocket for 74 years the 
same silver balf dollar. 

The churches of New York City cost 83, 
O08 a year, the amusements, §7,000,000; and the 
government $14, 000, Guo, 


pieces which they In 


Iu a roller skating contest at New York 
recently, Mr. Hoffman, of Columbia College, skated 
three miles in 11 d-2 minutes, 

An Augusta, Ga., editor 


menin the Southern States now 


that five 
read the newspapers 
where one man read them teu years ago, 

The electric lights on the high miasts at 
Los Angelos, Cal 
island of San Clements, 


A line of railway cars to be drawn by 
camels will shortly constitute one of the pee 
transportation ti 


SAYS 


, Can be distinetly seen from the 


Mitles out at sea, 


ullar 
fevtures of travel and 
Asia. 


fentral 


B 

Roos 
baskets of white lilace 
and wall-flowers, while velvet was the 


dress, 


Ata recent fashionable wedding in 
ton the bridesmaids carried 


dominant 


Terrence Campbell, a one-armed operator 
of Hartford, Conn, climbed a pole in three minutes 
the other day, and cleared the wires of au 
ment, 

Francis Veile, a New York boy of 15, 
wants $2), 00 damagee for having his eves pleked out 
by Phtletus Dorlan’s game cock when be was battwo 
veareold, 

Mrs. Thompson offered a New York Jus 
tice twenty-four eggs she had brought in ber pocwet, 
in cousideration of his promise tu go light on her 
! rf stealing. 


eutangle- 


roy 


A Montana paper relates that in Butte, 
the other day, aman fell to the bottom of a shalt one 
hundred and twenty feet deep, without receiving  - 
lous bujart 


A police eourt hearing at Southwark. Env. 


recently, diselused the faet that the not a 
evalient in that seetion that a mar ‘ 
a brass ring had bee od, ow 
; 
J un Roach the steal 
A nai w 
' 
ash, On 
eigist ‘ ‘ an aa Lim vi ke ; a 


tivm, sad 4, as, Wy io aes, 
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A Sister’s Wisdom. 


BY ERNEST WARREN, 








DON'T exactly like her, Jobn."" 

“Why not?” 

“I don't know; I cannot define it, nor 
ive any tangible reason for iny suspicions, 
Butt! cannot bring wyse:t to believe she is 
what she seerns."’ 


ner, looking up in ber brother's face—ber 
big brother she called him—and well 
he deserved the title. 
Six feet in his stockings, broad-shoul- 
dered, well-proportioned, was John Griffis, 
He was very grave now, as le listened to 
his sister's speech. 


straightened up remarkably for one of his | 


TH E SATURDAY 


e, the shbarpeves behind the green specta- 


| cles flashed ominously. 


At last the omnibus stopped. 
The lady dropped her handkerchief; the 


old gentleman quietly picked it up, and put 


She wasalraid of this Miss Schulz,and she 


had watched the growing intimacy between 


her and ber brother with troubled forebod- 


ings. 

She knew too well his upright, manly 
sense Of right and wrong, to suppose tor an 
instant that he would have aught to do with 
Katie Schulz, had he not thought ber fully 
worthy bis attentions, Fi 

“Well, Helen, you may be right," he said 
at last, “but ofall tue women I ever inet, 
shostrikes ine as being the most whole- 
sonled and womanly. You cannot deny 
that she certainiy appears so."’ 

“IT know she does, John. No 
deny but that she seems ladvlike and _ re- 
fined, but Tthink it is in seeming only. 
Don't be offended; you know you are all I 
have, and I don’t want to give you up untl 
I am satistied that you yo into hands ffilly 
worthy of you. Sodon't commit youraelt 
now, Will you ?" 


one oan 


| where he proceeded to divest 
Helen Griffis spoke in a hesitating man- | if gp Sse guer Be 


it in his pocket, and then crossing over to 
the end of the station, walked off down the 
street. 

Halfan bour aiterwards he ascended the 
steps of his house, and passed up the stairs, 
hinmelf of a | 


false beard, agrey wig, and sundry other 
articles, and then John Griffis stogd re- 
vealed. 

” . * . * : * 


“You missed a yreat pleasure in not go. , 


ing, Helen; the ride was splendid, and such 
acozy, home retreatas Aunt Sehulz has, 
You must know IT enjoved myself tnntnense- 
lv, or L should never bave prolonged my | 
stay to a couple of weeks.” 

And gracetul Katie Schulz tapped her 
daintily-booted foot upon the tender, and | 
clasped and unclasped the gold ecirclet: on 
her wrist, «as she chatted with Ilelen 
(rrifMfis, : 

That astute little girl had said nothing to 


| her brother concerning Muss Schulz, since 


“You're a little jealous witeh, Helen. | 
Commit nnveelf! Notany. But there is ne 
danger, I surrendered to the bewitehing | 


chartos of Miss Helen Grriffis long ago.’ 

A ring atthe door interrupted him, and 
without waiting for lim to finish, Helen 
sprang up, and brushing a kiss against lis 
eneek, went slowly down stairs, 

“T don't like her,” she told herself again. 
“IT do hope John won't) fall in love with 
her, though it would be just like lin.” 

“To's Miss Sehulz, and she is in the draw. 
ing-rooin, Miss Hlelen,’’ said a servant, 
meeting ber at the foot of tho staircase, 
“And she inquired for you.” | 

© «Think of angels, and you hear the rus 
tlhe of their wings,’  huimimed Helen, as she 
tripped along the hall, and then she opened 
the door and entered the drawing-room, 

A tall, regally graceful fortua eame for. 
ward to meot ber, misty with ilury laces 
and costly silk. 

A face faultless in outline, surrounded by 
a inass of golden-brown hair; eves clear and 
lustrous, with witching Sweetness in their 
liquid depths. 

Truly, Miss Scholz was lovely, and more 

she loved Jot Griffis, 

She came forward to meet Velen, holding 
out one shapely jewelled hand, 


his little bit of imasquerading two weeks 
ago, butsometiiog in bis tnanner had led 
herto think that ber little plan had not been 
entirely unsuccesstul, 

But her brother had not vouehsated any 
thing coneerning it, and Miss Helen deter- 


mined to tet things take theit own course. 
“T gather ‘charuis in perspective,’ vou 
know,” she sud, *ffor T intend to take a 


trip in the country some time,” 
“What's that?’ sad a well-known 
cal voiwe, “Anything new?" 
And easy, gracetul, nonchalant John 
Bauntered in. 
“Ab? good morning, MissSchulz. T have 
something of yours, it T mistake mot.” 
And producine u white poceket-h mdker- 
chief, he crossed the room, and laid it in 


rulSi- 


| Miss Sechulz’s lap. 


| tops It up. 


“T have an unexpected trip to the coun. | 


try,’ she said, when they were seated by 
the broad window, “and Ido so want you 
togo, Aunt has sent for ine to come tinine- 
diately aud I shall take the 5.20 train, Can't 
I persuade you to accompany ine?” 

ae looked out froin the window, her 
head resting on her hand, a moment before 
replying. 

She had almost promised, when she be- 
thought berself ofa previous angayement 
for thal evening, and so, alter asbort call, 
Miss Schulz took ber departure, 

Helen stood watching her absently,as she 
went down the street. 

Suddenly her tace brightened, 

Anidea had oecurred to ber—if she eould 
onty succeed jn carrying it outt—and the 
nexXtinstant she had run up the stairs aod 
joined her brother. 

“See bere, Johu,’’ she said, sitting down 
beside him, ber face all aglow. “LT want 
something of vou,and T waut you to promise 
me beforehand that you will do as | say. 
Will you?” 

“T promise.” 

“Well, then, what I wantof you is this; 
you remember those Costumes that we used 
for our theatricais’ Well, Ll want you to 
select sole of Chem ,and disuise yoursel! 
Tai not particular how —and pet to oN 
In tine to lake the 6.20 trai, 

“You are pot to yet in the train, though, 
but when vou get to the station, vou can 
turn about and come home, if vou want to, 
You see itis all very simiple, and you lave 
promised, vou kaow.” 

Mr. Griffis looked at Lis 
ainezement. 

“What do you want to do that 
asked, 

“That is inv secret. 
vou get back.’ 

* * * * . . 


sister in blank 


for?’ he 


You will learn when 


it wanted ten mninutes yetto the 5.30 taain 
when an old, decrepid tnan, leaning ona 
cane, and with a carpet-bay in his) hand 
hailed an omnibus, 

The old) gentleman looked in vain fora 
seat, and at last deposited his carpet-bag on 
the floor and remained standing. 

A verystylish voung laiyvy was) sitting 
near the door, her voluminous skirts spread 
out along the seal, Giaking up roo 
than was really necessiry. 

She glanced coldly at him, buat inade no 
move lowards occupying less room, auc the 
vehicle rolied on. 

AV 
the very heigh 
sLIIpen 


tae) , 
Waitt _ 


iiore 


une gent vert ' wit 

: At” thon lal a 

hous 

he caugtt 

chief, and drew ita a 7 7 
The lady smiled and dropp 


to ber lap, and then a series of siguals lol 


lowed, at sight of whieh the old gentlewan | 


| reasons why the word salt,’ as used in the 


' comprehensible if we take the generie term 


in Alsace, Germany, 


“You dropped it in an omnibus on your 
way to the station, two weeksazgo. |] wasin 
the oummibus, and took the liberty of pick- 
I fear vou tnay have experienced 
some ineonventenee frour iS) loss, in cause 
you wished tocarry on another flirtation 
With a stranye yentleumn.”’ 

lie was so elaborately polite,so courteous. | 
lv eutting. 

Miss Schulz grew red and white by turns 


and stammered something unintelligible, 
and tried to sunle, butat died away under | 
the stern disdain and contempt in’ John 


Griflis’s eves, 

Try asshe might,she knew the game was 
ended, and realized what she lost in not 
winning the love of the only man she over | 
eared tor, 

And crestfallen and abashed, but out- 
wardly haughty etill, Katie Sehulz took her 
leave for ever trom Griffis Place, 

“Troly, Ilelen, it tukesa wotnan toreada 
wonun!’ Mr. Grittis said, when ,he had 
told his sister the particulars of bis mas- 
querading. 

And forthwith he proceeded to worship 
her iore than ever, which was conclusive 
provt ot his good sense, 

_> - > 

Tne Worp Saur.—Sir Lionel Playfair 

contributes to “Good Words” some of the 





Bible, often tieant whatis called petroleum 
nowadays. Tle says: “Many things become 


apply it to petroleum) and its | 
residue, asphalt. Lot's wife, if converted 
intoa pillar of common salt, would have 
been washed away by the first) shower of 
rain; but a pillar of asphalt, even as a 
memorial of her, would have been an = en- 
during monuinent and might have been 
seen by Josephus and his) contemporary, 
Cloment of Rome, both of whom declare 
they saw it, So, also. when we are told by 
Mark that ‘every one shall be salted) with 
fire, and every sacrifice shall be salted with 
salt,’ TD see atmeaning only when [ recollect 
that, in regions containing petroleum, saeri- 
ficial fires were fed with this tuel to aid the 
burning. To like toanner when Matthew 
likens the blessed tirst to salt and imme. 
diately atlerward to a lighted toreh(for ean- 
dios, as translated, were then unknown), I 
see the connection in lis muund. He had 
just said that salt which had lost its savor | 
was only fitto be trodden under 
men. Now salt never 
and is never titto be trodden under foot. 
But petroleuin does lose its essense by 
evposure,and outot the residue the ancients 
used to make asphalt pavements, as they do 
ut the present day.” 
>_> 

Horske PLESH.— Aceording to the 
tific American, horse Hesh is largely eaten 
The choice cuts are 
retailed for about eight cents per pound;the 
ordinary six cents. A large quantity is 
used in the inanufacture of Sausazes., All 
horses are before and after being killed 
given a strict 6x mination, and if found = in 
uny way diseased are rejected. In Stras- 
burgthe flesh of thirty horses is eaten every 
week, : 


salt ana 


NSeren- 


_ OO —rTS 
Important, 

Philadelphians arriving in New York via 
Cortland Street Ferry by taking the 6th 
Avenue Klevated Train corner Chureh and 
Cortland Streets, can reach the Grand Unions 
Hotel in 42 Street opposite Grand Central 
Depot in twenty minutes, and save 88 Cur 


we Ilire, If enroute to Sar tloya o1 
Summer resorts viaterand Central D 
ull Big ve \ anstered [tr I] 
shed is = + f 
restaurant ti Loew ipest li) the 
City. Fumilies can live better for less 
money atthe Grand Union, than at any 


otber frst class hotel in the city, 


foot of | 
does lose its Suvor, | 


EVENING POST. 


UNDER THE TREE. 
The mince ple graceth the festive board, 
Masking its Juices rare ; 


And the mouth of our balyy waters the while 
He vieweth the treasure there, 


The doctor smileth a wan, sad smile, 
And heaveth a crocodile groan; 

And the marble man goeth Into bis yard 
Aud polisheth up @ stone, 


And the undertaker mournfully asks: 
**What will his measure be *** 

While the sexton labels a spot ‘‘reserved,*’ 
Under the willow tree, 

U. N. NONE, 


:  —_— a 


Humorous, - 


Cold and stilf--The ice crop. 
Down-trodden—Shoe- leather. 

A crying evil—A street-vender. 
Wedding belles—The bridesmaids. 


When do one’s teeth usurp the functions 
of the tongue?’ ,When they are cnattering. 
very year adds to testimonials from use 


in Heart Heart Regulator. 
D’rice, #1. 


Disease of Dr. Graves* 
A hand grenade has been invented that 
(ine is wanted now that will put 
outacat when thrown into the back vard, 

—__- > 
Who Can Dowhi the Fairness of the Henry 
College Lottery Drawing ? 


will put outa tire, 


Read the Names of Nome Lacky People who 
have Patronized this Company. 





Ticket No, 78. 623, 81,000, sold to S, A, Gaylord, St. 
Louis, Mo.: Ticket No, 70,928, $10,000, whole, sold tu 
(. W. Sioith, Hadam, Conu.; Ticket No, 57,07 5, - 
WO, cold tod. CC. Sinith, Washington, D. C.; a 
No, 2,200, $1,000, sold to Frank Frisby, Bismarck, Da- 
kota; Ticket No, 82,402, $1,000, soldto Henry Lamb- 
hin, Lima, Ohio; Ticket No, 57,360, $1,000, sold to 
James &. Newman, Summit Point, W. Va.: Ticket 
No. 24e, $1,000 sold to T. Solzmau, 6 Jefferson st. 
Baltimore, Mao; Tieket No, 78,330, 30,000, whole, sold 

(reo, Crocker and Fd, Railtou, san Franciseo, Cal, : 
Picket No. SM. 328, $5,000, sold vo W. H. Leager, Den 
ark, Olio, bichket No, 587,293, @2,500, sould to EK. M, 

fawkins, Windsor, Moo: Pleket No. 40,668, $2, 00, 
sold tod. M. Trader, Dayton, Olio; Ticket N 0. 0, 740, 
$1,000, sold to A. Botto, Cairo, Ll. : Ticket No, 19,212, 
#10, 000, sold to BE, DD. Bauer, Kinsley, Kan.; Ticket 
No, 4.018, 8000, sold to 'T. J. Martin, New Maisrid, 
Mo.: Ticket No, 83,887, $1,000, sold to Mrs. W. A, 
Shook, Cowan, leun., Ticket No. 84,101, $1,000; sold 
te A. A. Rinehart, Andrews, Ohio. Tickets onts ¢. 
euch; ialves, $i. 1,507 prizes, amounting to $110, 400, 
Neat drawing will take place in Covington, Tie 
Thursday, April 24th. Aadress all orders for tickets 
to KR. . Spencer, Covington, Ky, 


_ ——_> - —>—_____. 
Supertiuous Mair. 

Madame Wamvold's Specific permanently removes 
Superfluous tlalr without injuring the skin, Send for 
Madame WAMBCLD, 198 West Spring- 
eld Sireet, Boston, Mass. 

—_>_— > > ——t—‘“—SCS 

Sa” When our readers answer any Adver- 
tisement found iw these columns they will 
eonfer a favor on the Pablisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming ‘he :, turds. Evening 
ost. 


eireular, 








Warner Bros. Celebrated Coraline Corset. This 
Corset has been before the public but three years, 
but it has already reached the largest sale ever 
ultained byuny corset. Itsmerits are best proven 
by the fact that more than forty imitations have 
been put upon the market to seli upon the reputa- 
tion of the Coraline. 

Ask for Dr. Warner's Coraline Corset, and be 
sure the naino ** WARNER Bros.” is on the box. 

We also make the following corsets boned with 
Coraline: Health, Model Moulded, Nursing, Flexi- 
ble Hip, Abdumunal and Misses,. 


Price from $1 up. 
For SALE BY LEADING MERHANTS EVERY WHERE, 


Avotd all imitations, DBe sure our name 


ia on the box. 


WARNER BROS., 
353 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 


Humphreys’ Homeopathic 


Specific No.28 


se 3 years. The only successful remedy for 


Nervous Debility. Vital Weakness, 


and Prostration, from” over-work or other causes. 
$! per vial, or 5 vinis and large vial powder, for $5 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
rice. Address, Humphreys’ Homeopathic 
Medicine Co., 100 Fulton St... New York. 


150 Strawberries Only $1.00 


vs each of W 





nt. Cumberland 
} | Label ] 


} Low ne. 2 - ‘ 
a io sepa ate, Dook 1 g how tog ¥ all 
- —o ; : 


‘ bata 


kinds 


) i. 


‘IMPROVED ROOT BEFR. P 
wwe 2 ct Makes’ gallons of delicions 
sparkling and wholesome beverage. Sold 


by all Druggists, or sent by mall on receipt of 25cts, 
j ©. E. UiBgs, # N, Delaware Ave., Philad 
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DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Bleod Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 


| SCROFULOUS OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 








| 


elphia, Pa. | 


TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 

Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous Affections, Syphi- 
litic Complaints, Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, 
Water Brash, White Swelling, Tumors, Hip Dis 
eases, Mercurial Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout 
Dropsy, Bronchitis, Consumption. 

For the cure of 


SKIN DISEASES, 


RUPTIONS ON THE FACE AND BODY, PIM- 

EOLES, BLOTCHES, SALT RHEUM, OLD SORES, 
ULCERS, Dr. Badway’s Sarsapa Re- 
solvent «xcels all remedial agents. It purifies the 
blood, restoring health and vigor: ciear skin and 
beautiful complexion secured to a!l. 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarsaparillian Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents In the cure of Chronic Scrofuious, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 
Kidney and Bladder Complaints 
Urinury and Womb_ Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinen e of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and in all cases where 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white of an 
egy, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, billousappearance and white bone-dust depos- 
its, and where there isa pricking, burning sensation 
when passing water, and pain in the small of the back 
and along the loins. 

5ULD BY DRUGGISTS. 

One bottle contains more of the active principles ot 

edicine than any other preparation. Taken in 

easpoontul Doses, while others require five or six 
timesas much, One Dollar Per ttle. 


RADWAYS READY RELER 


The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


COUGHS, COLDS, INFAMMATIONS, FEVER AND 
AGUE CURED AND PREVENTED, 


DR. RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, DIPHTHERIA, 
INFLUENZA, SORE THROAT, DIFFI- 
CULT BREATHING, 

RELIEVED IN A FEW MINUTES 


By Radways’ Ready Relief. 


MALARIA 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bill- 
ous, Scarlet, Typhotd, Yellow and other Seoere, ennes 
by RaDWaY's PILLs) so quick as RADWAY'S READY 

ELIEF. 

Looseness, Diarrhaa, or painful discharges from 
the bowels are stopped in fifteen or twenty minutes 
bv taking Radway’s Ready Relief. No congestion or 
inflammation, no weakness or lassitude, will follow 
the use of the RK, R. Relief, 


' ACHES AND PAINS. 


For headache, whether sick or nervous, toothache, 
neuralgia, nervousness and Cees rheuma- 
tism, lumbago, pains and weakness in the back, 
spine, or kidneys; pains around the liver, pleurisy, 
swelling of the joints, pains in the bowels, heart- 
burn and pains of all kinds, Radway’s Ready Relief 
will afford immediate ease, and its continued use for 
a few days effect a permanentcure.. Vrice, 0 cents, 





RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS 


Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegant!y coated with sweet 
zum, purge, regulate, purify cleanse, and strengspen, 

RADWAY'S PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nere- 
vous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of Nie Wowda, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viscera. Purely vegetable, containing 
no mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs, 

ax Observe the following symptoms resulting from 
IDiseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood inthe Head, Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Fulnese or Weight in the stomach, Sour Eruce 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or Suffocating Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the sight, 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Pers- 

iration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eves, Pain in 
Phe Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh. ‘ 

A few doses of RADWAY’S PILLS will tree the 
systein of all the above-named disorders, 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
Send a letter stamp to BADWAY & CO., No. 38 
Warren Street, New York. 
4z7° lnformation worth thousands will be sent to you, 


TO THE POBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for Radway’s, and see that the 
wame ‘‘Radway’’ ison what you buy. 


CONSUMPTION. 


1 have a positive remedy for the above ° be ite use 

jusands Of cas*g of the worst kind and of long standing 
- iwi cure \ Indeed, sostrong is my faith in {ts efficacy, 
that i willseng TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
CABLE TREAT, \E on thie disease, to any sufferer. Give E 


pres & P, O. uddress, DK. T. A. SLOCUM. 161 Pearl &t., N. 
ut This 
A GOLDEN BOX OF GOODS 
at w ng n E MOWEY, in One Month, 
than anything elec in's rica. c . 
~~ MY me AbsoluteCe: * 





& Return to us with 
CT$. & you'll get by 
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New Publications. 

“Not Like Other Girls”’ is a title not like 
ather titles, heading a most interesting novel 
by Rosa Nouchette Carey, who has written 
some works deservedly popular. It is a 


bright and pleasant love story full of good 
life ures, and lively dialague. Priscilla 








Challoner who enjoys the somewhat odd 
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Invariably exacting men —Retired actors. 
A summer resorti—The ice-cream factory. 
Masters of freehand-drawing—Pickpock- 


ets. 
What part of grammar is remorse—Syn- 


distinction of differing from the majority of | '**- 


her sex is sufficiently interesting to well | 
repay the readers who wish to learn for | 
theinsel ves wherein this distinction consists, 
ym covers. Price 25 cents. Lippincott | 
& Co. Publishers, 

Those who have read ‘The Colonel's 
Daughter”’ from the pen of Charles King | 
U.S.A., will bear with pleasure of his latest 
publication, ‘*Kitty’s Conquest.” The story | 
selects Ainerica for its stage, aod the inci- | 
dents related are founded inainly on fact. | 
Kitty Carrington a Southern girl is the | 
heroine, who is full of the spirit of 1864 and | 
thereabouts, while the hero is a young gen- | 
tlemnen who fought upon the other side. Her | 
“conquest” isin winning the laurels of wife- 
hood in the battle of love. The story as a 
whole is nost readable. Adventure, love, 
romance and other ingredients are duly 
furnished and make a very agreeable com- 
bination. Is bound in blue and gold. Price 
$1,00. Published by Lippincott. 


“Carola” by the well known English au- 
thoress Hesba Stretton is one of those stories 
that make one the better for reading them. 
The heroine is a girl brought up among the 
worst influences of London city life, with- 
out religion or proper training. By accident 
she learns the great truths of revelation,and 
henceforth tries to guide herself by the light 
they throw. She has many struggles and 
trials, but eventually receives her reward 
of nappiness and love. This is but the - 
ioral of the tale, which is told in a forcible | 
realistic and most entertaining way. The | 
sentimental elements are not made obtru- 
sive, so that those who read tor excitement 
alone, will tind enough of incident and 
character to well repay then. We can 
highly cominend ‘Carola’ as any and all 
possible reading grounds. Large print, fine 
yep, and well bound. Dodd, Mead,& Cv. 
New York, Publishers. Price $1,25. 

MAGAZINES, 


The Magazine of Art which all who are 
fond ofartin any form should subscribe 
for, presents its usual excellent array of 
inatter in the ourrent number, Amongthe 
urticles, allof which are splendidly illus- 
trated may be mentioned: ‘Smeralda di 
Bandinelli” a full page picture; More about 
Algiers; Battle and Travel; Art in the Gar- 
den; **Burdens,’’fuli page; North West Pas- 
sage; Pictures of Japan; Pens and Pencils; 
The Ionides Collection; The Country of 
Millet; The Bravo; The Chronicle of Art, 
ete., etc. Cassell & Co. Publisher, New 
York. 35 cents per nuinber, 

Among the many interesting matters in 
the April St. Nicholas is an account of the 
first ice-palace, that built by the express 
Anna Ivanovua of Russia, with an illustra- 
tion; a pleasant summer sketch,called Fairy 
Lodge, by Mary A. Lathbury, illustrated 
by the author; a Historic Boy paper, by E. 
S. Brooks, giving the story of the boyhood 
of Henry V. of England; Louisa M.Alcott’s 
third Spinning Wheel Story; How Benson 
sot his appointment to the NavalAcademy, 
»v Rev. Chas. R, Talbot; Tsang Tsan and 
the Man-eater, which relates an amazing 
adventure that really happed to a young 
China boy: instalments of the serials by 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, W. O. Stoddard 
and Mayne Reid, and many poems, Not 
the least attractive feature are the three 
prize drawings, selected from over nine 
hundred offered in competition. A full 
and interesting report of the saine is given. 

Five profusely illustrated articles and a 
biographical paper with two portraits lend 
unusual pictorial interest to the April Cen- 
tury. The trontispiece is a portrait of the 
late Sidney Lanier at the age of 15, and with 
the text of Dr. William Hayes Ward’s essay 
on Sidney Lamer, Poet, is also printed a 

ortrait of the poet in mature age. The 
illustrated articles are: The White House, 
by E. V. Sinalley; Notes on the Exile and 
Dante, by Sarah Fresman Clarke: The New 
York City Hall, by Edward 8S. Wilde: 
Among the Magdalen Islands, by 8S. G. W. 
Benjamin;and Progress in Fish Culture, by 
Fred. Mather. Among the unillustrated 

rapers are: How Wilkes Booth Crossed the 

otomac, by George Alfred Townsend; Un- 
cle Tom Without a Cabin, by Walter B. 
Hill; New Zealandin Blooming December, | 
by Miss Gordou-Cumming;and The Destiny | 
of the Universe, by Prof. Samuel Willard. 
The fiction comprises instalinents of Mr. 
Cable’a Dr. Sevier, and Robert Grant's, 
An Average Man, and a short story in Ne- 
gro dialect by Thomas Nelson Page. There 
are several poems, and the departinents 
‘Topics ot the Time; Open Letters; and Bric- 
a-Brac, is entirely made up of clever and 
amusing verse. 








The Sanatarian for April contains the | ~ 


following excellent articles: Art and Science 
ot Sanitation; Suggestions upon the Food | 


Arctic Explorers; Typhoid Fever in the 
Cities of the United States; Milk Food; House 


Sanitation; U.S. Marine Hospital Service | I 


and Quarantine; Sewerage of Sacrainento, 
Cal; Trichinaphobia; Food Consuinption of 
the Flesh of Diseased Animals; Ohio State 
Sanitary Association Proceedings; Indiana 
State Sanitary Society Proceedings; Mis- 


souri State Board of Health; Boston’s Im- 
proved Sewerage Mora'tity ' t Arr 
and Navy of Fra Prevent rs r 
peral Fever; The Hydra; Editor’s 

and ths various departments It . 


magazine which should be read by ali in- 
terested in health matters. 113 Fulton St. 
Kew Yorks 


The way fora desolate old bachelor to se- 
cure better quarters, 1s to take a ‘*better balf.’* 


The generous give according tw their 


| Means; others give according to their mcauness, 


An [linois philanthropist has willed his 
corpse toa medical school That is a dead give 
away. 

An Iowa paper anxiously asks: ‘‘What 
is money?*’ Another lowa paper responds: ‘‘Don't 
know."’ 

Don't let your physician flatter you on 
Heart Disease. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator always 
cures, 


Proverbs are all very nice, but the decla- 


ration that ‘‘Perseverance wins success,’’ so often | 


quoted, will never convinee us that a cow canclimba 
tree if she perseveres tn the attempt forever. 


THE BEST 


Hair restorative in the world is Ha.t’s 
HAIR RENEWER. It cures all diseases of 
the scalp, und stimulates the hair gland. 
to healthful action, It stops the falling of 
the hair; prevents its turning gray; cures 
baldness, and restores youthful color and 
freshness of appearance to beads already 
white with age. The following are a few 
illustrations of what is done by 


HALL’S 
Vegetable Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER: 


se Mrs. Hunererry, 344 Franklin Are., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., after a severe attack of Ery 
sipelas ia the head, found her hair—already 
gray—falling off so rapidly that she soon became 
guite bald. One bottle of Hani's Harr Re- 
NEWER brought it back as soft, brown aud 
thick as when she was a girl. 

ae Mr. Kestrne, an old farmer, near War. 
raw, Ind., had scarcely any hair left, and what 
little there was of it had become nearly white. 
One bottle of HaLu’s Hark RENEWER stopped 
its falling out, and gave him a thick, Re aw 
head of hair, as brown and fresh as he ever had. 

awe Mrs. A. T. WALt, Greenfleld, Cheshire, 
Fng., writes: “I have found the greatest ben 
efit from the use of Hatu’s Harr Kenewenr, it 
having restored my hair, which waa rapity fall- 
ing off, and returned its original color.” 

Dr. Emiv Se1P, Detroit, Mich., certifies 
that “Hauu’s Hain KENEWER is exeellent for 
hair growing, and gives back the natural color 
tu faded and gray hair.” 

a@ Mrs.8. E. Evxiott, Glenville, W. Va., 
rays: “One bottle of HaL.'s Hatk RENEWER 
restored my hair to its natural, youthful color.” 

No injurious substances enter into the 
composition of HALL’s HAIR RENEWER, 
and it is not a dye. Its vegetable ingre- 
dients render it inthe highest degree bene- 
ficial to the sealp as a preventive of dis- 
ease. Its effects are natural and lasting, 
and it does not make the hair dry am! 
brashy, like the so-called restoratives com- 
pounded with alcohol. 


Buckingham’s Dye 


FOR THE 


WHISKERS 


Is, in four respects, superior to all others. 
Ist—It will produce a rich, natural 
color, brown or black, as desired. 
2d—The color so produced is permanciit, 
cannot be washed off, and will not soil any - 
thing with which it comes in contact. ~ 
dd—It is a single preparation, and more 
convenient of application than any other 
hair or whisker dye. 
4th—It contains no deleterious ingre- 
dients, a3 do many preparations offered 
for like use. 





PREPARED BY 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 
Sold by all dealers in medicines. 


God Watch Free! 


The publishers of the Poaltry Keeper the Popular Ulustrated 
Poultry Paper devited entirely to telling How to Make Poultry ey 
mate the following hberal offer: The person telling us what two 
chapters in the Bible are alike, and «here they can be tuutid be fore 
May 15th. will receive a Ladies Solid Gold Stem-wiading Hunting 
Case Watch, worth 860.00, If we receive awre than one correct 
answer, the second will recenve cur elecent Mem-winding 
Gentleman's Wateh. The third a Mantine (ase Solid aller 





Wateh. Beery person must send 6 te woth their enewer for 
whieh they will reeewwe 4 years sut.cnption to the Pealiry 
Keeper, the best 16 page poultry pay« the workd 5 hich 


the names of the successful winners willie pobliched Tf you 
will enclose 4c extra and mention the paper this advertisement 
isin you will receive two raleable boots free, «hich sell for hall 
1 dollar, The New American Cook and the ok Selections 
for Autograph and Writine Athams: or if you prefer Our New 
Beek on Short Hand. fistece stamps taken, Address 

@THE POULTRY KEEPER, 8Y Randolph St., Chicago, I. 





AND NOT 






BIRCH 

2 WiILLWIND - 
by watchmakers. Py rrisi!2\e. Cirenlars 
SOL free. J. 8. brnca & Co. % Dey Bt, N.Y 


JHONOGRBAPHY oF BPhonveti Short-H 

Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman, with - 
betand illustrations for beginners senton application, 
Address PHONO RAPIIIG INSTITUTE, Cin’ua.o, 


The Biggest Thing Out »sss.2e 


ore. 












mew) F. NASON &Co., 12 


Che 


LOO: 


Cis aps Oa 
fe atest +z 


A, name 


_ New E ain ed ( » Cards for yt 
\ Vive. Prize with 3p’ ks. Potter € Co, Montowese, Ct \ 














NO ; 
wre FLAIR. 
changes gray Aatr to ite natural coler 


, the Great Hair Restorer and 
ually and permanentiy. Notadye. A marvellous invention, Gray-haired persona, old men and 
women, nade tolook young inthree weeks. Nomore gray hair! Also grows hair rapidly and lu xcortant!y 
sen! for descriptive book, and testimonials and opinions of eminent chemists and doctors, ete., whorecom. 


mend ithighly. A WEST & CO. 7 Murray Street, New-York. 
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AGENTS WANTED 











WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 














| To Consumptives.—Many have been havey 
to give their testimony in faver of the use of il. 
or’ # Pure Cod-Liver Giland Lime. Experience has 
proved itto bea valuable remedy for Consumption, | 
Asthma, Diphtheria, and all diseases of the Throat 
and Lungs. Manufactured only bw A. DB, Witpor, 
Chemist, Boston. Sold Sv all drnggista. | 


~~ 
| | rriae aap aah aes 
FOR ALL. Monarch Mfg. Co., 206 State St. Chicago, IL 


Free! Cards and Chromos. 


| We will send tree by mall a sample set of owe larg: 
Gierman, French, and American Chromo ¢ ards, on 
tinted and gold grounds, with «a price list of over wo 





different designa, on reeeipt of a stamp for postage 
a] | We will also send free by nail as samples, ten of ovr 
Of the Most Popular Songs, beautiful Chromos, on receipt of ten cents to pay for 
"i packing and postage, also enclose a confidential price 
list of our large vil Clhiromos, Agents wanted. Ad- 
~Musie and Words,- 

FOR 

GENTS WANTED for two new fast-selling arti- 


dre as, 
| 4 Acies, Samples free, ©, EB, Marshall, Lockport, N.Y. 
| : 
ial a R. DOLLARD, 
C ° 513 


F. GLEASON &CO,, BSummer St., Boston, Mase. 
CALSTNUT sT., 


Philadeiphia,. 


SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER Premier Artist 


BEEN MADE BEFORE. IN TIAIR 


The chanee of a life time for Singers, Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMSR VEN 
Players, Glee ( lubes, ete... to get 4 splendid TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAYVD 
A TOUPEES. 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen te 
Measure their own heads with accuracy ; 
FORK WIGS, INCHES, TOU PERS AND SCALFS, 








lot of the best songs, music and words, | 
published for 





| 
| Now, The round of the INC Hb 
| head, | No.1. From forehead lack 
| No. 2 Krom forehead as far as bald. 

a over the beadtea neck, | No. 2 Over forehead ae 
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music and words, to any address. Among Private roome for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
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| Hal 
| The Last Rose of Summer 
| <A Violet from Mother's Grave 
he (ean reorely to stop (hem os 


Tripping o'er the lifls. nT way cured des 
>: > — Ge Ss} . W . time and then havethem return ain, | mean a radical cure. 
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| Katey’s Letter. 
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lhe Torpedo and the Whale ! honmann asthe, 
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The Ola Folks are fone pretty type, post-paid lc. 


a tine gwold-edye carde 10. Hia- 
Is Jennie True To Me’ dem name cards 12 tor Qe, a 
free with a b0r. order, 
Oh, Lucinda. 


other styles. Big pay to ag t 
Put Away That Straw Oli 7 


Send 6¢. for terine and sam 
. ples to canvass with,  HMully 
With the Angels By and Bye. ‘ Se ere eens See 
Scenes of Childhood £62, Sette ~ 
s ° shed . 
Grandmother's Chat Beootion, boeee 
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New style fruit or po-k- 
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The Sweet Flowers I’ve Brought to You. 
Meet me To nigist 

Angel Faces o'er the River 

Yes, Il Love You W hie u You're Old, 
Te'l de Children Good bye. 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 








(T\UE brocade epidemic has reached the 

parasols this Spring, and must be chron- 
icied asthe newest feature in that depart- 
ment. 

The sunshades that wil! partially guard 
delicate blondes and dashing bruneies 
fromthe two ardent rays of old So) at 
watering places next July and August are 
gayer and absolutely prettier than any- 
thing of the sort yet seen. 

The pale satins, brocaded with pink rose. 
buds, red inoss roses, purple convolvulus, 
yellow pansies lined with bright red, pale 
blue, pale pink, pale green, and finished 
with a deep valance of white Spanish, 
Oriental, or other lace, are charmingly 
suggestive of Watteau shepherdesses, 

For daintiners, for delightful coloring, 
they could not be improved upon. Their 
ba:nboo or olive-wood handles are quite 
simple, usually knotted, and smaller and 
lighter, as a rule, than last year. 

A bow of ribbon, catching the lining, is 
also attached to the top of the parasol, 

Ranking equally among the high novel- 
ties are sunshades of dark velvet enibossed 
satin, The velvet figures are large, almost 
cover the ground, 

Thus the effect of the paraso) is quite the 
reverse of sumimery. Nevertheless it is 
handsome, 

One, a dark olive green, showed 
a Victoria in the park this past week ; it 
was crossed with a costume of dark green 
satin and e:mbossed velvet, short mantio to 
match; bonnet of olive green straw, with 
bunch of thistles of various 
tints of green, yvellow and brown in front. 
We also noticed a dark «maroon velvet em 
bossed parasol, 

Other parasols that can be used in a car- 
riage are of bright red satin brocaded with 
butterflies or humming birds. 
have lace vaianves, olhers 
are plain. Black satin parasols, with Jipht 
wood sticks, are lined frequently with red, 
sometimes Wilh pale blue or pink, have a 
double row of lace, a deep black Spanish 
lace edging falling over a row of red or of 
blue, or of pink Spanish lace, according as 


itself in 


grasses and 


Some of these 


the color or the lining may be. 

Womon who have not grown tired of the 
jet embroideries on net will doubtless ad- 
mire the parasols of this description also ; 
sane over black satin, sane over red, 

There are quite a number of white lace 
parasols over milk—not made of founces as 
last vear, but of lace in the piece—and they 
are beautiful, as always; there being noth- 
ing prettier to carry with a white dress of a 
hot sumuner day. 

Striped satin 
contrasted 


umbrellas, in two boldly 
plaid, and with simple 
hanales, are in the shops, and are 
useful in that they ‘yo’? about equally as 
well with all kinds of costumes, 

They are the pretty of any of the 
new sunshades, however, 


colors, 


sSiownh 


lowst 
There is still another 


Many OXHAINpPISs are and which is 
rather odd, but not lovely. 


Rows of a sort of grass fringe, dark green 


secon, 


or dark red, are set a frame suialler 
and flatter than that which isthe rule with 
other new parasols (which are extremely 
large). 

A knot of ribbon, 


gold-colored uaainst 


upon 


red against the green, 
the red, is fastened to 
the top of the batiboo stick, 

This is what the French eall a ‘fantaisie,” 
the sort of thing Chat a who 
spends a good deal of money on her 
wardrobe, and has plenty of changes, can 
buy tocarry now and then, perhaps, with 
ecerta.n costumes, and at certain titnes, 


Wotan 
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The following list will give an idea of | 
the prevaling modes of trimmings: High 
square-crowned yellow Dunstable, red , 
velvet tacing, brim two inehes broad, | 
curved up on leit side, strap of red velvet 
around the crown, row of round gold bead: 
through centre of strap, three short feath- 
ers on front, curving outward, the feathers 
red, tipped.woth pinkish pray. 

Very bigh pointed crowned gray chip; 
three rows of grayish guipure, the pattern 
lightly outlined with gray thread laid over 


crown aud caught down with gold pins ; 
four short) grayish brown feathers in | 
frout. 


Dark brown Englis.. straw, square bigh 
crown, brim curved up on left; brown vel- 
vet lining finished on edge with tiny gold 
braid; roll of brown velvet loosely twisted 


| about crown, two gold ornaments on right 


side holding the velvet on left side two 
long brown feathers, 

Black Enylisi: straw, straight brim, high 
pointed crown; two siraps of black velvet 
around crown; facing t) match ; clusters of | 
four short black featuerson trout; large 
black aigretta. 

Black straw hat, 
poke, with crown 


shaped like a sinall 
of imediuin beight and 
downward shelving brim; 
niuin red velvet finishing iu long flat Knot 


band of yera- 


of the sane in tront. 

Lizht Suede straw, trimming of velvet 
the same color, satin ribbon to inateh around 
the high crown; large cocarde of 
velvet on left 
vinbroidered searf of crepe de 


square 


and ribbon on right side ; 
@laborately 
deep embroidered border, 


chine, with 


twisted and bunched and caught with nu- 
mnerous gilt pins. 

Light olive green straw, velvet lining to 
; two rows of very narrow gold gal- 
twist of velvet and 
lace around crown; in 


iateh 
loon on edge Of teriin;: 
gold 
front bouquet of variegated yellow, brown 
and grasses mixt with gilt acorns, 

In bonnets these are typical: Capote of 
black net thickly embroidered in relief, 
with large leaves in) Auta real tints; 
stripes of geranium rod velvet and satin ; 
on front bouquet of red velvet chrysanthe- 


two rows of 


yreen 


muins and vellow velvet buttercu ps. 

with full 
in the centre under s 
Rhinestone front buneh of 
velvet buttereups, and in the middle of 
the sane humining birds with their 
tails straight up, yellow velvet 
ribbon aeross front of crown and 
sides to form 


Capote of gold colored 


crown gathered up 


net, 


crescent; on 


two 
stanclingy 


jprissec 


descencing against the 
strings. 

Capote of Suede chip, ottoman ribbon, 
one inch and a half wide, across the top of 
the back, and forming strings; 
oblong bronze gilt beads on 
edge; Sinaoth feathers pompons in various 
shades of Suede and yellow, powdered 
with pearl drops and aigrettes to match, on 
front. 

Capote of black 


crown in 


close row of 


net, full crown, diadeim 


of tine white hawthorn blossoms, strings of 


stvle of which not | 


black net dotted with white—very pretty | 
for light half-mourning. 

Capote of gold net covered with gold 
front of yeraniuin red velvet, 
cocarde and strings to correspond, full red 
Shading into vellow, starting 
from midst of the cocarde, 

Bonnet of Persian tissue, roll of deep red 


Spangles, 
alyrettes, 
Velvet, caught with long gold pins, brim of 


velvet, shaded velvet 
on front, in mixed yellow, reds and brown. 


flowers aud leaves 


Fireside Chat. | 


A FEW VBouUr GERMAN COOKERY. 


f VHIS is the German rendering of the 
proverb, A) bird in the hand is worth 
twoin the bush.’ 

The proverbs of a country are said to be 
characteristic of its people, but we suould 


WORDS 


i eortainly do the Geriuans a great injustice 


buta poor investment for one whose pur- | 
though they are by oo ineans indifferent to 


clases, besides being limited in number, 


are expected too run a tor 
longed career, 

The portentously high 
not grow accustomed to, 

They are inere caricatures, inany of them, 
ang will give any bat tho tallest woinan a 
top-heavy appearance, 

The ord.uary high, 
crowns are the prettiest and most distingue 


by far of the new shapes. “Those with the 


has with syuare 


brim tw inches wide in the front, and nar- 
rowing fully an ine behind, are tu very 
epood laste. 

Likewise those of situilar shapes which 
are Upped upa trifle all round; and again 
the high, square wned shape with «a 
brim rolled " hii t side, 
and tine Vise s 

LD uta ~ 
rane mind X, { x rite 
oolora are, by a xids, grays Suedes, 
Next come various pale preeus, ulso some 


dark greens. 


hat crowns we do | 


if we took this) one 
particularily fond of 


literally, tor they are 
“birds in ithe air,” 


‘ shies. 
or less pro- themoon dishes 


Asa tnatter of fact, the Gerimans are large 


} eaters, especially im Some parts of Ger- | 
any. 
lhave often been astonished at a table 


| 


| 


d‘hote lo see the quantity of reat Consumed, 

When a German girl leaves sehoo! her 
domestic education coimmences, irks 
learn to weave In most parts of Germany; 
they also yo regularly into the kitchen, 
and go through all the routine of the work, 
the management of the stove, cleaning pots 
and pans, and everything. 

A German lady told me that when she 
was learning she even had to kill the pig- 
eons and poultry; the result of this train- 
ing is that they are good cooks and thrifty 
Anagrers, 

German girls wenerally wmarry at an 
earlier age than English girls. 


Wien married, the greater part of each 
, , 
, , im ® ‘ rT 
“ \ s 
mer 4s ‘ , 7 
personally Bilin end Avy tie iInistresa, 
fhe dinner hour varies in different parts of 


Germany from one Ww three o’cleck ; it is 


tne imeal of the day, 


| Gferiman proverb says 


The supper is not #o heavy. : 

I should be sorry to may anything against 
irls being domesticated, but when I ain 
n Germany one thing always strikes ine 

very ftoreibly—that is that the Gerinan 
ladies do so much more than they need iu 
their ho-ses, 

They seem to 
greater yilt than 
thenmmelves—that is, 
recting and teaching others, 

Itisno doubt a very excellent thing for 
girls to vearn cooking practically, but, hav- 
ing learnt themselves, they should next 
study how to impart their knowledge to 
others, 

There is no reason why a lady whose in- 
come enables her to keep servants sould 
spend her time in cooking. : 

Ifshe learn very thoroughly herself, she 
will find that most servants will be able to 
follow her directions, 

Wien I hear anyone say, “I was obliged 
to make it invsell, my servant is so stupid,” 
J aim inclined to wonder whether the fault 
has not been in the careless impatient way;in 
which the directions have been given. 

Ladmit it is often less trouble to doa 
thing oneself, but my young readers must 
notloose sight of the fact that in teachin 
another they are conferring a benefit, an 
ulso teaving themselves more time tor the 
cultivation of their minds, 

I know a German family where the hus. 
band, a well read man, plays and sings, 
and entertains his friends, 

‘The wife is a woman of fair ability, but 
her accomplishments are somewhat less 
than when she left sehool, ber time since 
having been devoted entirely to household 
inatters; her whole conversation is of do- 
mestic affairs, 

Iler husband has a good housekeeper cer- 
tainly, but no companion. 

‘This | ean assure iny readers is not at all 
an exceptional case in Germany. 

Throughout Germany the markets are 
very wood, 

Ladies do their own 


lack what I consider a 
the ability to do things 


marketing, taking a 


servant with them to carry hoine the pro- 
VISIONS. 
Asin France, the vegetables and fruits 


are prepared for use ; 
bought ready chopped. 

Cortainly poultry is often 
inarket alive. 

IT iust say I found myself at fault once 
when IT was shown some chickens in a 
coop, and asked which I would have. It 
requires experience to judge of fowls in 
their feathers. 

With regard to the arrangements for din- 
ner, I have frequently found Germans 
inuch more fertile in expedients than 
Aimerican people. 

I will give you an instance. I was trav- 
eling with a friend, and we were caught in 
a thunderstorm on the Lowenberg (one of 


even apples can be 


brought to 


| the “Seven Mountains’’). 


There is a litthe inn on the way up, at 
which we found shelter; and, as we were 
likely to be detained some houra, and had 
walked ten miles, we asked for dinner. 

The host said they had nothing in the 
house but some coid stewed beef, but they 
would do their best, 

‘The dinner was very original. 

Intwonty minutes the host announced 
that the soup was served. 

We were somewhat surprised to find, 
whenthe cover was removed, atureen of 
new milk, cold. 

This was served in soup plates, and 
grated black bread (rye bread) was handed 
with it. 

‘The next course was asalad of cold pota- 
toes, then tollowed some stewed beef, then 
thin slices of black bread with cheese, and 
to finish large plates of delicious wild 
strawberries and milk. 

We did full justice to our dinner, and I 
do not Know that 1 have often found things 
nore refreshing than that milk soup. A 
“hunger makes raw 
As acontrast, here 
of fare of a dinner 


beans into almonds,’’ 
isacopyv’ of the bill 


| ordered fortwo ata German hotel:— 


Clear soup, with cheese. 

Craw-fish and black bread and butter. 

Fillets of beef, with Maderia. 

Red cabbage, stewed apples, 
potatoes, cutlets of fresh pork. 

Cold tongue, 

Eels in asparagus jelly. 

Hlashed venison. 

Rice and young chickens, with Perigord 
sauce, 

Preserves, salad and fruit ices, 

The English and Russians are dinner- 
giving people, the Germans are not; they 
do not, therefore, require the same accom. 
modation in their kitchen that we do. 
They can do with a much smaller one, at 
the sane time, I think their kitchens are 
much better arranged than ours, 

The cooking utensils, which are chiefly 


inashed 


bright, are kept in better order than most 


American houses, and with less 
The kitchen itself is also better kept. 

The German living differs so essentially 
that without a good many recipes my 
readers will not be able to understand the 
ditference; but I will first name a few 
things that we are not accustomed to see— 
I think the inost striking and the most dis- 
agreeabie is the raw hatn. 

A triend who was with me in Germany 
ordered some cold ham for her breakfast 
one morning. I never shall forget ber 
look when she had put a piece in her 
mouth, or her horrified exclamation of, 


labor. 


“It's raw!" Of course she seolded the 
waiter, and said she wanted cooked ham 
it ie gravely e | 1 tliat fbettn w is quiet 
spoilt by eing ke lierrings are 
4 t . vy Cc KOC, 

i will give the recipe, case any reader 
likes to trv then; they are served vetween 


the courses at dinuer. 
tO BB CONTINUED, | 


the capability of di- | 
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(Correspondence, 


EsTELLA.—If he is respectable, you may 
| gradually give him to understand that he is notan ob+ 
ject of indifference to you. 


Poor.--Men should be the wooers, not 
women. You had better regard your frieads’ opin- 
jon on the subject, and save yourself future mortifi- 
| cation. 

W. 8S. E.—A physician would be the pro- 
per person to apply to “in your ease. Perhaps he 
could remove it for you. Atauy rate, he could tell 
you what course to pursue in regard to it, 


Sap.—We are always willing to be use- 
ful to our correspondeats, but you must write frank- 
ly and fully. You need not send either your name or 
address ; it is nut of the s ighiest comsequence to us 
to know either. 

X.—If vou have now discovered that the 
young lady has been accustomed to correspond with 
a gentleman whom you may justiy look upon as a 
rival in her aflections, your best course would be to 
break off the engagement altocether. 


J. D.—A lady twenty-four years old 
ought to be able tojudge whether the circumstances 
of the case would warrant a cousin's husband In kiss- 
ing her, Asa rvle, the privileges of a cousin by 
marriage are very limited in such matters, 


BELLE. — Peacocks were originally 
brought from India. They are sometimes found ina 
wild state in many parts of Asia and Africa, The 
largest and finest are to be found in the neighborhood 
of the Ganges, and on the fertile plains of India. 

Jinao.—Patrick O’Brien, the giant, was 
nearly nine feet high. He exhibited for the last time 
in Isl, In the region of Charles Ll. a human skele- 
ton was found in the vault of the Evelyn family in 
England, which measured nine feet three lunches, 

CuRious.—(1) It is quite impossible for 
us to say whether the gentleman cares for the lady or 
not; probably he is only amusing himself at her ex- 
pense, (2) Itis entirely a matter of opinion. (3) 
Our space will notadmit of answers to questions on 
this subject, 


DARLING. — Lemon-sented geraniuin, 
**unex pected meeting ;** horseshoe geraniuin, ‘‘stu- 
pidity ;** double red geranium, ‘‘comfort ;*? sweet- 
pea, ‘‘appointment ;’* violet (white), ‘*nodesty ;°" 
violet (blue), *‘candor ;*’ sunflower, ‘‘adoration ;"' 
white lily, **purity.*’ 

W. K. B.—The propounder of craniology 
or phrenology, was Dr, Gall, a German physican, 
born in 1785, and his first observations were among 
his schvolfellows, Afterwards he studied the heads 
of criminals and others, and eventually reduced his 
ideas toasystem. His researches led to increased 
study of the brain. 


AMELIA.—There is quite a circle of litera- 
ture of which the rose is the centre, had we space to 
give it to you; but amongst the ancients it was ‘‘the 
flower of Venus ;"* and was dedicated to Harpocrates 
the god of stience, by Cupid. And you must remem- 
ber thatin thefinspired writings our Lord is called 
*‘the Rose of Sharon.*’ 


Hore.—The ‘Rogation’” days are the 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday preceding Ascen- 
sion Day. The word ‘*Rogation*’’ is from the Latin 
and means Litany ; the Greek Litanelia and the Latin 
Rogatio mean the same, In Rogation week, or 
‘Gang’? week, a procession was made round country 
parishes abroad to mark their respective boun- 
daries, 


JuNIUs.—-You ought to be thankful that 
you discovered the unmistakable character of the 
young woman's affections before it was too late to 
escape marriage with her. On reflection you will 
scarevly wish to expose yourself to the ridicule which 
is ¢lways heaped upon ainaun who sues a woman 
for breach of promise. Take a common sense view 
of the case, 


Lovutr.--The passage occurs in “As You 
Like It,** Act li., Scene 1, and reads as follows :-- 

















‘Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomeus, 

Wears vet a precious jewel in his head ; 

And this our life, exempt from publie haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


Bb. 8.—-We can only say to you that, 
by your own account, you have acted dishonorably 
Inthe matter, If you really love the young lady, and 
have as good prospects as you state, you must be 
very mean-spirited and selfish if you are not willing 
tosubmitto some privations for her sake; but if 
your letter does not make you appear worse than you 
really are, it would bea misfortune for an iutelli- 
Kent and capable young lady to marry you. 


P, C.—The late Sir Charles Siemens was 
the most distinguished electrician in Europe. He was 
born in the kingdom of Hanover, but had resided in 
London nearly forty years. His most noteworthy 
achievements in electrical science were in telegraph 
engineering, particularly in relation to ocean cables, 
and in clectric lighting, He also acquired distine- 
tion in several other fields of scientific research, 
notably in the manufacture of iron and steel. He 
was President of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science last year. 


ANNETTE.—(1) It is certainly wrong to 
encourage persons who profess to do so, because they 
are lmpostors who obtain money under false pre- 
tences, (2) Very improper, unless they are old or 
very intimate friends, (3) We can only advise you to 
leave them to grow ; nails that have been bitten sel- 
dom grow ; those that have been properly cut. The 
extremities of the eyelashes should be clipped with 
scisvors every six weeks ; and they will not only be 
preserved, but will also increase tn length and 
Sstrengtn, and assume the curve so becoming to a 
beautiful pair of eyes. 





Bow BELLs.—l. An eminent surgeon, 
says, ‘The easiest way to get rid of warts is to pare 
| off the thickened skiu which covers the prominent 
wart ; cut it off by successive layers; shave it till 
you draw blood in two or three places. When you 
have thus denuded the surface of the skin, rub the 
part thoroughly over with lunar caustic, and one ef- 
fective operation of this kind will generally destroy 


the wart. If not, youcut off the black spot which 
has been occasioned by the caust ce, and apply it again 
. May apply acetic acid, and thus you will get 

In England the countr peopie adopt «a 

rhe practice isto secretly 

tain a very sinall piece of beef and rub the wart with 
it, then Dury itin the ground: anda anelent country 
dames allege stoutly that the wart Is by tule means 


siowly charmed away, 2, You had better net interfere 
jp With jue movies, 











